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PASTORS AND CONGREGATIONS CELEBRATE 


Fiftieth Anniversary in Hagerstown, Maryland, and Fortieth in Wheeling, 
West Virginia, Marked with Special Services 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


OcroserR 1 to 8 St. Mark’s Church, 
Hagerstown, of which the Rev. Roy L. 
Sloop is pastor, observed the fiftieth anni- 
versary of its organization. The Sunday 
sermons were preached by the former pas- 
tors of the congregation as follows: Sidney 
E. Bateman, D.D., George S. Bowers, D.D., 
Samuel G. Dornblaser, D.D., and J. William 
Ott, D.D. Wednesday evening, Community 
Night, Dr. Oscar F. Blackwelder, pastor of 
Reformation Church, Washington, D. C., 
preached the sermon, and on Young Peo- 
ple’s Night Dr. Amos J. Traver, pastor of 
the Lutheran Church at Frederick, Md., 
who is also president of the Maryland 
Synod. Imme- 
diately after this 
service a social 
hour was held to 
which all mem- 
bers and _ friends 
were invited, 

St. Mark’s con- 
gregation was or- 
ganized in August 
1889, and the first 
service was held 
October 6 of that 
year. The congre- 
gation adopted the 
name Third Eng- 
lish Lutheran 
Church. Students 
from the The- 
ological Seminary 
at Gettysburg sup- 
plied the pulpit 
for several months, 
and in January 
1890 Dr. S. E. 
Bateman became 
the first pastor. 
The name was then 
changed to St. 
Mark’s, and in 
October 1890 the 
congregation was 
received into 
membership of the 
Maryland Synod. 
For eight years 
they received as- 
sistance from the 
Board of Home 
Missions, but be- 
came self-support- 

ing in December 
1898. 

In November 1891 they bought a brick 
dwelling at the corner of Washington Street 
and Washington Avenue and converted it 
into a chapel. This served them as a place 
of worship until September 1929, when a 
beautiful Gothic stone church was erected 
under the pastorate of Dr. Ott. 

During Dr. Bowers’ pastorate, indebted- 
ness on the church was reduced and the 
membership increased to 240. Steady prog- 
ress was continued under Dr. Dornblaser, 
and under the pastorate of Dr. Ott—thirty 
years—the remaining debt was canceled 


and the mortgage burned. The Sunday 
school was renovated, a new organ was 
installed, and the new church built. The 
spiritual life of the people was nurtured 
and greater interest developed in mission- 
ary activity. Much of the present life of 
this congregation rests upon the achieve- 
ments of this faithful pastor. At the time 
of his resignation, April 1937, the congre- 
gation elected him Pastor Emeritus. 

The members rallied to the support of 
the new pastor, the Rev. Roy L. Sloop, and 
the congregation is steadily moving for- 
ward. After fifty years the baptized mem- 
bership is 865, communicant membership 
520, and Sunday school enrollment 715. 
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WHEELING, WEST VIRGINIA 


NovemsBer 5-8 marked the fortieth anni- 
versary of Trinity Church, Wheeling, 
W. Va., and the twentieth anniversary of 
the pastorate of the Rev. Simon Snyder. 
On Sunday morning the pastor preached 
the sermon. Monday evening the sermon 
was preached by the Rev. Roy J. Meyer, 
Johnstown, Pa., the only son of the con- 
gregation to enter the ministry. On Tues- 
day evening the Rev. W. M. Erhard, pres- 
ident of the Synod of West Virginia, 
preached, and on Fellowship Night ad- 
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dresses were delivered by the Rev. W. H. 
McKinney, president of the City Minis- 
terial Association; the Rev. F. G. Alpers, 
vice-president of the Lutheran Ministerial 
Association; the Rev. S. H. Matzke of the 
Evangelical and Reformed Church in be- 
half of local pastors, and by the wives of 
former pastors. 

It is quite unusual that a church but 
forty years old should have no former pas- 
tor living: Pastor Wilmer A. Hartman 
(1899-1909) departed this life in 1918; Pas- 
tor Charles L. Ritter (1909-1912) in 1938; 
and Pastor Oscar C. Dean (1913-1919) in 
1939. 

The congregation was organized Novem- 
ber 5, 1899, with thirty charter members, 
and was named the Second English Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. In January 1906 
the name was changed to Trinity. Novem- 
ber 10, 1907, the indebtedness was liquidated 
and bonds burned. 
Two years later 
Pastor Hartman 
resigned. 

Pastor Ritter’s 
was a period of in- 
gathering and the 
membership was 
greatly increased. 
Three years later 
the Rev. O. C. 
Dean began his 
pastorate here and 
the congregation 
voted to build a 
new church. This 
project he saw to 
completion, and 
November 1, 1919, 
the Rev. Simon 
Snyder began his 
pastorate here. A 
year later the con- 
gregation sent out 
its first mission- 
ary to the foreign 
field, Miss Elsie 
Otto. She has done 
splendid work in 
our African field. 
Systematic pay- 
ment of the debt on 
the property was 
inaugurated, and 
in 1925 the debt 
was paid. But in 
1936 floods dam- 
aged church and 
parsonage. How- 
ever, with courage 
the people re- 
dedicated their 
church in Feb- 
ruary 1938. “The record of Pastor Snyder’s 
work brings honor to him and speaks of 
the untiring zeal that characterizes his 
labors,” writes a fellow pastor. 
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THE prophet has said, “And even to your old age I am 

he, and even to hoar hairs will I carry you.” 

_ He voices the promises of God to care for his aged ser- 

yants. In Deuteronomy 12: 19 Moses calls to the attention 

he the Old Testament Church the care of those who serve 

_ in the Temple: “Take heed to thyself that thou forsake not 

_ the Levite as long as thou livest upon the earth.” The tribe 

_ of Levi were set apart for Temple service, and as a result 

_ were denied the privilege of the other tribes to lay by in 

store for themselves; and Moses places this responsibility 
upon the Church. 

_ St. Paul practically says the same thing to the New Testa- 

, ment Church in I Corinthians 9: 13, 14: “Do ye not know 

_ that they which minister about holy things live of the things 

of the temple? Even so hath the Lord ordained that they 

_ that proclaim the Gospel shall live of the Gospel.” 

But the Church has been slow to recognize the fact that 
when the minister comes to the last mile she should not 
treat him as a pauper, but as a pensioner. He is not a 

: pauper dependent; he is a graduated leader. She should 

_ not wound his spirit and break his heart by a dole of charity, 

_ but should count it a high honor and a joyous privilege to 

help him make the last mile the brightest and the best. 
There is something the matter with a church that permits 

a man with a college and seminary training to receive the 

salary of a subordinate clerk and then does not provide for 

_ his retirement. 


| The Long Line of Witnesses 
4 Behind the mind’s eye, we have seen marching on from 
east to west, a great company of consecrated men and 
women, men who have faithfully preached through long 
years the Gospel of a living and loving Christ; men and 
their devoted companions who, in far too many cases, have 
\ been inadequately provided for by those whom they served, 
_ and yet through it all have gone on, always faithful to their 
_ God and their churches, conscious of the fact that they were 
facing a setting sun obscured by the clouds of financial 
_ darkness and despair. 
Since early times it has been a recognized duty of local 

authorities to provide for the needy aged, the unfortunate 
and the poor. This has been, and is, the law here. It came 
_ to us as the common law from England, and has been gen- 

erally written into the statutes of our states. 

Until quite recently the emphasis was placed on the 

development of institutions where the aged and the unfor- 
' tunate could be gathered together to be cared for. During 
3 recent years, the emphasis has shifted more to the money 
_ aid to the individual to enable him to carry on in his own 
_ home, surrounded by his family and his friends. 
_ The Social Security Act, enacted by Congress August 14, 
_ 1935, embarked the Federal Government and the States upon 
a comprehensive plan of meeting these problems through 

money payments. 


. 


“Social Security” Excludes Church Employees 
But all employees of religious organizations are excluded 
from the Act: The government expects the church to care 
her own. The first relief of this kind was started by the 
esbyterian Church in 1717. In our own Church, the first 
: ord that we have is that in 1812 the Ministerium of Penn- 

Sylvania granted certain relief. In 1837 the Pastors’ Fund 
Society of the General Synod was established, and this be- 
é the nucleus of our present system as operated by the 
d of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. 
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SECURITY IN OLD AGE 


By Harry Honces, Executive Secretary, U. L. C. A. Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 


pensions are not benevolence, they are justice, deferred 
salary. It is no more benevolent to pay a man a pension 
during the years of his retirement than it is to pay him a 
salary during the years of his activity. 

The Standard Dictionary says: “A pension is a periodical 
allowance paid to an individual, or those who represent him, 
for some past service or some meritorious work done by 
him.” 

The United States has recently retired General Pershing 
on full salary. The widows of Presidents of the United 
States receive pensions of $5,000 per year. We do not con- 
sider them objects of benevolence. Then why should we 
consider it benevolence when we pension the captains of 
the Lord’s hosts or the widows of His servants? 

The Pension Family of the United Lutheran Church is 
constituted as follows: 


Retired Ministers 330 
Disabled Ministers ... 58 
RVVCLOW sh) uae ee eee 591 
Children sun deeenreenc e tees 143 
WHSSIONATIOS =, aayete se coon niet enna 5 

1,127 


The Family Budget is $248,550 per year. 
Ministers receive $300 (83 cents per day); widows, $200 
(57 cents per day); children, $50 (13 cents per day). 


Two Sources of Income 

The Board’s income is derived from two sources: the in- 
come from its three and one-half million dollar endowment, 
which pays half of its budget; and its share of the Church’s 
apportionment. But the Church pays only fifty per cent of 
its apportionment, with the result that the Board operates 
at a large deficit. Only by curtailing pensions could this 
Board lessen its expenditures, and in view of the small 
amounts paid, it cannot do this. In fact, the Church in 
convention assembled has forbidden a reduction of the 
sums now paid. 

Present System Inadequate 

All the communions and all other branches of the Lutheran 
Church have seen the futility of a non-contributory system, 
because the roll grows but the income does not, and have 
adopted contributory systems. 

Such a system was submitted to the last convention of the 
United Lutheran Church. In it the minister was asked to 
pay annually five per cent of his salary and his congrega- 
tion a like amount, and the benefits promised depended upon 
the amounts paid in. A young man entering this system and 
having the contributions as stated made for him, would, 
when he reached the pension age (sixty-five years), have 
enough reserve laid up that he would draw as a pension 
about half of his average salary, and at his demise his 
widow would receive about half of what he received. 

Such social security is both social and secure. But the 
Church referred the matter back with instructions to pro- 
vide a system where all would receive a uniform pension. 
The Solomon to build such a plan has not arisen; so we 
continue to pay our miserable pensions, living the while 
in hope. 

Our next step should be to consider a plan to pension 
the Church’s lay workers, as the other large communions 
have done and for which the government has made no 
provision. 

We ought not to do, less as a church than we do as a 
government. 
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BESET BY PERILS 


Pits Dug for Pastors Which Must Be Avoided 
By Pror. T. A. KANTONEN, Hamma Divinity School, Springfield, Ohio 


Pastors must be “all things to all men”; their work is so 
many-sided that as individuals they can at best typify only 
this or that aspect of it. The pastor is all of Stolz’s six 
personality types rolled up into one: mystic, pragmatist, 
rationalist, traditionalist, optimist, and prophet. Or as 
Charles B. Gardner expressed it long ago in his Psychology 
and Preaching: “The preacher must be at once a speaker, 
a scholar, an executive, a traveler, a politician, and a saint.” 

A situation like that has its dangers as well as its ad- 
vantages. I shall attempt first to point out the besetting 
perils and then to sketch a normative concept of the pastoral 
personality. 

The first danger is obvious. It is the danger of becoming 
a shallow personality. The price of versatility is usually 
superficiality. We must beware of being merely conversant 
in many things but authoritative in none. This tendency is 
downright fatal when it invades the very core of our min- 
istry, and we can only hand out breezy generalities to souls 
hungering for the living God. Kierkegaard is at his satirical 
best when he berates the ministers who can solve the 
riddles of the universe but cannot help a plain man to solve 
a single difficult life-situation. The sermons of the early 
years of my own ministry, which at that time appeared to 
be the quintessence of truth, now seem like a fogbank of 
generalities and platitudes; they shine (some of them), but 
they do not stab. Buttrick is right when he insists: “Men 
are driven from the church, not by stern truths that make 
them uneasy, but by weak nothings that make them con- 
temptuous.” 


Stuck Fast in Dogmas 

In seeking to avoid this danger, we are likely to fall into 
the opposite one, namely, dogmatism. We Lutherans are not 
theological vagrants. We have a doctrinal message couched 
in terms of classical purity and definiteness. There is reason 
to fear, however, that our zeal for pure doctrine may at 
times contain an inadvertent but nevertheless strong element 
of presumption and bias. Dogmas are like coal-beds. They 
are the deposit of light and life in the past ages. But coal 
is not something to be admired and cherished and handed 
on; the energy in it must be released for present needs. 
We cannot perform our work as pastors merely by repeating 
formulas, no matter how true they are. “To rest upon a 
formula,” said Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes, “is slumber 
which, when prolonged, means death.” Spiritual death is 
indeed implied in the kind of dogmatism of which Sir 
Francis Bacon accused the Puritans: “They tossed the 
bread of life up and down but brake it not.” The pastor’s 
tendency toward a lifeless orthodoxy is augmented by the 
fact that he has the floor to himself so much of the time, 
that he speaks categorically and is but seldom called upon 
to prove his statements. As a result he may be under the 
illusion that he is holding fast when he is only stuck fast. 


Our Lord’s Greatest Foes 

Closely related to the tendency to dogmatize is a third 
pastoral peril, the tendency to institutionalize. The pastor 
must be a good churchman, but he must be more than a kind 
of jawbone of the church. Representing such a magnificent 
institution, we are ever confronted with the temptation of 
confusing the end and the means, the Kingdom and the 
Church. The instrumentality, the ecclesiastical organization, 
easily becomes an end in itself. Stanley Jones’ criticism of 
Madras in this respect appears pertinent. We dare not 


forget that our Lord’s fight for the Kingdom of God was 
against a powerful churchliness, that his bitterest enemies 
were High Priests. As regards our people, we must re- 
member that a churchly man is not necessarily a spiritual- 
minded man. As regards ourselves, we must not allow our 
ministry to degenerate into mere priestcraft. The very 
solemnity of our office with its professional garb and other 
symbols pulls in that direction. Every theological instructor 
knows how easy it is for young preachers, even before they 
leave the seminary, to develop “holy tone,” to begin a drift 
which leads to becoming “set apart” entirely too far. A 
sense of solemnity is of course commendable; so are liturgical 
correctness and institutional morale. But amid all this it is 
well for the pastor to remember Phillips Brooks’ wise 
counsel: “Attach yourself to the center of your ministry, 
not to some point on its circumference.” 


Egoism 

In so doing, however, the pastor confronts another, a 
fourth, peril, that of taking himself too seriously. The pastor 
is usually the type of person who works hard and con- 
scientiously. He is a consecrated man; and a consecrated 
man, says the Talmud, “makes of his passions a chariot for 
God.” But near this attitude lurks the Messiah complex: 
it all depends on me. We forget our Lord’s words, “Without 
me ye can do nothing,” and Paul’s, “Thou bearest not the 
root but the root thee,” and, “It is God which worketh in 
you both to will and to do.” Such forgetting is dangerous. 
God’s prestige may become the camouflage for our own ego. 
This is not a deliberate process but a gradual and uncon- 
scious one, working insidiously until we are enmeshed in 
self-deception. At the end, we may seek to appeal from 
God’s judgment with, “Lord, Lord, did we not prophesy 
by thy name, and by thy name cast out demons, and by 
thy name do many mighty works?” (Revised Version.) 
Such a statement discloses the fatal flaw in the whole pro- 
gram: we did these things by thy name! We manipulated 
the Lord’s name to gain our ends. It is the very essence 
of the gospel that it frees us from this morbid subjectivity 
into the wholesome objectivity represented by “sola gratia” 
and “solus Christus.” We pastors tend to work under a 
continuous tension which is not far from “compulsion 
neurosis.” Our calling is so big, we are so little; we make 
up for an inner sense of inferiority by strenuous effort. We 
demand much of ourselves and of others, for our standards 
are high. Thus we develop a condemning attitude, a crusad- 
ing and reforming spirit. Yet in a direct frontal attack on 
sin we usually only run our heads against a stone wall. 
Our Lord’s method of “Judge not,” and “Neither do I con- 
demn thee,” is psychologically far more sound. Sin must 
be crowded out by the influx of grace; the method must 
be God’s own positive one rather than man’s negative tugging 
and straining; it must be grounded in the spontaneity of 
the divine “agape,” not in the striving of the human “eros.”’* 


“Stage Strutter” 

Particular attention needs to be given to the psychological 
fact that self-centeredness leads to self-deception. DeWar 
and Hudson point out that the life of the clergyman affords 
endless opportunities for the deadliest forms of hypocrisy: 
“Vanity posing as dignity; priggishness, as self-respect; self- 


* Agape and eros are both Greek words for love, but the former is the 
New Testament term referring to God’s grace, while the latter is love 
as human desire. 
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pity, as the result of overwork; meanness or slovenliness, 
as asceticism; moral cowardice or worldliness, as being all 
things to all men; insincerity, as humility” (Psychology for 


_ Religious Workers, p. 98). Pharisaism is the peculiar failing 


of the professionally religious. 

There are of course other ministerial failings. Our un- 
businesslikeness, for instance, is so common as to be almost 
proverbial. The absence of external controls and a con- 
sequent lack of method causes us as a profession more than 
average loss by what industrial psychologists call “unpro- 
ductive working time.” 
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These perils do not necessarily inhere in our calling, but 
tendencies toward them are generated by the peculiar 
nature of our work. These tendencies, as we have observed, 
often grow out of concentration upon truly commendable 
traits and sound loyalties. Hence it is all the more impera- 
tive that we should be on the lookout for the quips and 
quirks by which we hoodwink ourselves. We must nip in the 
bud the unwholesome rationalizations that impair our use- 
fulness in the Lord’s work. 


[In next week’s issue Dr. Kantonen deals with the “Powers of the 
Pastor.” Ep.] 


Wedding Feast and Festal Garment 


Our Lord’s Parable for Gentiles and Jews Alike 
By THE Rev. A. L. ANGERSBACH, Ft. Madison, Iowa 


“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which 
made a marriage for his son, and sent forth his servants to 
call them that were bidden to the wedding: .. .” 

—Matthew 22: 1-14. 


Lire is made up pretty largely of responsibilities, and 
every Christian is expected to shoulder the responsibilities 
that the Gospel imposes. To state it boldly, “You are the 
only Bible that some people know.” Many people have not 
been brought up under Scriptural influence, have never 
been nurtured by the church or Christian school; neither 
have they been urged or inspired to read and study the 
Christian way of life. They judge simply by what they see 
and hear, and of course along with that must go the neces- 
sary assumptions to put the story together. The man of the 
street assumes that Christians believe the Bible; therefore 
they exemplify Bible teaching. What one sees in the lives 
of believers must be a reflection of what is in the Bible. 
Those of wider experience know that that is false. But the 
man of the street does not go to the bother of checking and 
double checking. He simply assumes and lets it go at that. 
And an unfortunate assumption it can be. 

Suppose for a moment we set aside some of the important 
passages of the Bible, such as the parable of our text, and 
judge only from the basis of people, and ask what kind oi 
idea of God and His relation to men would result. The 
situation is that if we just watch people, so-called Christian 
people, and make no further study, we could easily get an 
idea like this: “God is just an easy-going person. To be 
sure He tells you to do certain things—rather overdoes it 
on the side of ordering your life and prescribing command- 
ments. But then He never backs it up, never does anything 
about it, so you need not worry. Just do as you please, 
waste your time, spend your money as lavishly and selfishly 
as you wish, and take little thought for anything but your 


' physical needs and desires. If you get into any scrapes just 


wriggle out of them. Meanwhile do not talk too much, for 
that is how the mischief starts. Then of course you must 
slip into church once in a while and put something on the 


offering plate. That will fix it all up with God. He is pretty 


nice that way.” 


Patience, Not Indifference 
But it is a lucky thing that we do have a Bible, and espe- 
cially a New Testament, and do not have to get our notions 
from one another. This parable is a lesson to apprise us 
that God is not so easily deceived. Along with other par- 


ables it reveals to us that God has anticipated all the foibles, 


-evasions, and clever tricks of human nature. He is very 
Patient, to be sure; but we better not mistake His patience 
misjudgment like our own. 


The story is Oriental and therefore has some Oriental 
characteristics. In the Orient an invitation is not something 
to be ignored or dealt with lightly. It warrants respect, and 
anything less than a respectful response is an offense. Fur- 
ther, to accept an invitation and then to ignore it or break 
it unnecessarily or for some trivial pretext is a deadly insult. 
To do that is an Oriental slap in the face. 

In its historical setting this parable is clearly a picture 
of the religious attitude of the Jews toward the Gospel. God 
had summoned them to His grace through the patriarchs, 
Moses and the prophets. But for individual exceptions they 
had disregarded the invitation. Some accepted, but later 
broke their promises. Some even stoned the prophets, the 
messengers. The summons then goes to the Gentiles and, 
even though they respond and come, it is not to be without 
careful examination. No one is to come into this kingdom 
in his own earthly, unregenerate self. The Great Host has 
provided a means of re-clothing us through repentance and 
faith. Guests are to make use of that wondrous provision, 
or judgment will follow, just as it does for those who spurn 
the invitation. 

Parable Still Applies 

So much for the historical understanding and the Jews 
of Jesus’ time. What concerns us now is that in these nine- 
teen hundred years the kingdom of heaven has not changed 
in nature. “The kingdom of heaven is (still) like unto a 
certain king, etc.” The invitations still go out to many, and 
they are urgent. But many treat them lightly. Some break 
their promises. Some even abuse and persecute the mes- 
sengers, if not bodily, then often enough mentally, and 
sometimes even under the cloak or disguise of piety. 

Not long ago I listened to a fine discussion on education, 
in which the leader presented ignorance as being not a 
mere passive and innocent thing as we commonly think. 
He contended that ignorance is active, that it works against 
truth, undermining it, and that it begets more ignorance. 
Very true. But it is equally true that unbelief is not a 
passive and innocent thing, a mere matter of indifference. 
In its last analysis unbelief is also an active thing, degrading, 
destructive and vicious. Eventually even God’s long-suffer- 
ing love must bring judgment upon it. Love cannot suffer 
such a destructive element to continue indefinitely. By the 
law of self-preservation it must strike back. 


Cheapened Gospel 
Even so, the invitations continue to go out and to be urgent. 
And here human nature lapses into subtle tricks. Because 
the summons are so urgent, the Gospel is often treated as 
a cheap thing. It is something that apears to be on the 
bargain counter of life, and therefore there is no need to 
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exalt it and magnify it. Thus there are many who try to 
enter the Kingdom and suppose they are entering the King- 
dom without changing their natural attitude one wit. They 
feel that their mere attention to the Gospel should be highly 
pleasing and complimentary to God because they are not 
as many other men are who disregard it. But God is not 
beguiled or “mocked.” Sin and righteousness do not blend. 
God insists, and insists rightly, that we make use of the 
provision He has made for our cleansing. Repentance and 
faith are the garments we must wear. The urgency of God’s 
call is after all the measure of His love and not the cheap- 
ness of His grace. 

“The kingdom of heaven is like unto a certain king, which 
made a marriage for his son, and sent forth servants to call 
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them that were bidden to the wedding.” The invitations 
still go out. They are many and they are urgent. We owe 
them our decent respect. We must not fail to heed the mes- 
sage. We must not fail to act as messengers. Above all, we 
must not fail to accept the provision made for our own fit- 
ness. God calls us to repentance and faith, that we earnestly 
try to turn from the ways of sin. The purpose of the Gospel 
is newness of being, that we “put on the new man, which 
after God is created in righteousness and true holiness.” 
The little devices and diplomacies by which we solicit the 
approval of men, who are altogether much like ourselves, 
are not hidden to God nor are they pleasing to Him. God, 
the Father of our Lord and Saviour Christ Jesus, is won- 
drously patient, but He is not deceived. 


THE WORLD OF TOMORROW 


By THE Rey. BENJAMIN Lotz, Bethlehem, Pa. 


Tue brilliant lights on Flushing Meadows are out, save 
here and there a little light still burns for the watchman 
and the guard. The buildings that remain are desolate, mute, 
phantom-like, bulking large and white in the moonlight. 
The colors that gave them the semblance of life have fled 
into the darkness. The form of things endures but the 
substance has vanished away. Only a dream remains. 

The World of Tomorrow was a beautiful dream. It stood 
there for all the world to see, proud and lovely with splash- 
ing fountains, mute statues, great buildings for exhibition 
purposes. Its flags flapped in the wind. In one sense, this 
spectacle is forever dead. It can never be repeated. If there 
is a World’s Fair in 1940, it will not be the same. Millions 
who thronged its courts will never return. Those who do 
return will never experience the first thrill they felt, will 
never rise to the same heights, will never know again the 
joy of eye and ear as those who know, for an irretrievably 
first time, things true, lovely and of good report. 

Yet—both sad and wonderful word!—this dream will con- 
tinue to live in the memory of man, in the minds of millions 
who braved heat, conquered distance, stretched greenbacks 
to see the picture of the World of Tomorrow. It will live on 
in many minds, brought back to memory when a woman 
sitting in a Kansas living room reaches half-consciously at 
her neck and feels a brooch of Italian coral. Thereupon will 
flood her memory the picture on Flushing Meadows. It will 
live on in some little red schoolhouse when a teacher teaches 
geography to her pupils with new enthusiasm for nations 
that were once mere names to her but which now have 
been revealed to her in articles of lasting durability and 
beauty. This dream will live on in the minds of boys and 
girls for whom the copy of the Magna Charta has made 
King John live anew. 


New Styles and New Tools 

The dream cannot die. Dad will come home from the 
office, sit down and pick up his World’s Fair pipe. As he 
puts tobacco into the perisphere bowl and draws smoke 
from the trylon-like stem, he will dream his dream of the 
World of Tomorrow. Rising over the plains of America, 
he will vision new buildings constructed in the style of the 
future. This style will be functional in character. For the 
beauty of a structure will not consist in mere decoration 
but in straight lines that carry the eye along until the 
vision of it is lost in a vista of blue in the sky. In dreaming, 
dad builds the cities of the future, planned and symmetrical. 
He dreams of new streets, planned boulevards—not out- 
moded cowpaths—super-highways where accidents do not 
result from speed. 


Between these cities of business and the cities of the 
home-dwellers mechanical vehicles speed along, taking 
workers from shops and offices to havens of rest and sun- 
shine. Dad comes crushing down to grim reality for mother, 
stopping to season the pork with her perisphere saltshaker 
and her trylon-like pepper container, calls her husband to 
supper. As he comes, she too dreams her dreams of the 
woman’s World of Tomorrow where she shall be free from 
routine drudgery and emancipated from her daily, menial 
tasks. She can never forget the picture of the kitchen-that- 
is-to-be! 

Even those less venturesome souls who have not set forth 
to see for themselves have heard many varied but always 
glowing reports. Their friends have come to them and re- 
peated the story, always declaring that when they had done 
their best the half has never been told. Those who were 
able to take the many things they had seen and form them 
into a picture that had a kind of unity of composition said 
it was the picture of a new world, rich in achievement, 
devoid of waste, a world of opportunity where life would 
be full and abundant. And because enthusiasm is contagious, 
they tried to visualize this world depicted by their friends 
who had seen its prototype—the World of Tomorrow on 
Flushing Meadows. 


Forward Motion Inevitable 

If you have not seen this picture, do not be too cynical 
of those who, having seen it, continue to dream of it. You 
cannot stop wheels that are in motion even if you hesitate 
to call them wheels of progress. They move on, whatever 
you call them. They speed us on to the World of Tomorrow. 
Humanly speaking, they cannot be stopped, for their on- 
ward movement is inevitable. They go on even if you decry 
all progress. They go on even if you assert that progress is 
just an old illusion—just change which seems to make us 
move forward but which finally leaves us, changed a bit, 
but still at the starting point! 

That point of progress need not be argued here. This 
question may well remain unanswered, for the World of 
Tomorrow will dawn nevertheless against the horizon of 
the future. It will come whether essentially it will be the 
same, better or worse. In any case, it will be different. This 
is inevitable. In this world there will be greater produc- 
tion, better transportation and more adequate distribution. 
These ought to be the signs of better things. There will be 
inventions, now indescribable but certainly more marvelous 
than any of which we have ever dreamed. The World’s Fair 
on Flushing Meadows was but a feeble intimation of newer 
art forms, newer science and of a newer and different world. 


the abundant life in the true Gospel sense. The church 
_ raising this question in the minds and hearts of Christian 
_ believers is not the only one that does it. Serious-minded 
men and women, worried about the future of young Amer- 
_ ica, are concerned about human values in the World of 
Tomorrow. It seems not so obvious that faster-moving 
vehicles, better transportation, even better education will 
make the world, even the World of Tomorrow, anything 
' more or anything better than the world of today, which is 
' marked by strife, envy and rancor. Our most capable 
- scholars and statesmen agree in warning their fellow coun- 

_ trymen to take heed to the moral situation. 
It is not difficult to substantiate this assertion. Anyone 
_ who has half a will to do it can point his hands across the 
sea. Unmindful of its possible counterpart in America, he 
can tell of great nations bringing western civilization to the 
brink of the abyss that spells self-destruction. These nations 
ought to have remained as examples of leadership for us in 
the fine art of living together. Every thinking American 
has admired European savants as great discoverers and as 
great scientists. Their great universities with honorable 
and ancient traditions were the centers for the pursuit of 
a disinterested science. Their halls of philosophy were the 
_ meeting places of scholars. These nations are now torn by 
a selfish war. Their World of Tomorrow will be a world of 
_ broken homes, crippled bodies and shattered nerves. Their 
cities will be grim specters where grim and ruthless de- 
struction has reigned. If an American who has seen the 
1940 World’s Fair will not easily forget its theme center 
with trylon and perisphere, the European picture has the 
prospect of a remembrance so terrifying that the thought 

of it grips the dreamer with a deadly fear. 


¥: American Waste and Poverty 

In America—lest one shames us because of idle and 
hypocritical boasting—there is another picture that rises up 
to haunt us. Familiarity has dulled our senses and pride 
has made us contemptuous of it. It is the picture of waste, 
crime and poverty in a land of plenty. It is easier to forget 
this American picture; and even here we hesitate to linger 
over it. It is more pleasant and agreeable to recall the 
vision on Flushing Meadows with its waving flags, bright 
music and soft lights. 

Seeking a kind of justification for our dream against these 
contentions, seeking to destroy these rival pictures, it is 
well to be reminded that even in the World of Tomorrow 
there was a Temple of Religion. At its gates, it is true, there 
were no throngs, line upon line, seeking entrance. No one 
was ever heard to say that he had stood for one hour trying 
to gain admission. It was not popular, for it stood there in 
_. protest! It was there in silent protest—not that anyone 
__ would have admitted it, but it was there as a silent protesta- 
_ tion against possible misconceptions of the World of To- 


morrow. It was a protest against anyone believing that the - 


mechanized, highly specialized World of Tomorrow would 
‘ be conceived as the sign, the sole sign, of the abundant life. 
_ For everyone ought to know that the World of Tomorrow 
must somehow blend things tangible and things spiritual 
into a unified whole! 


An Insufficient Symbol 
__ For those who consider this possibility seriously, the 
Temple of Religion is the symbol of a greater Power than 
the comfort and worship derived from mechanical gadgets. 
It declares that there are avenues along which man must 
‘go apart from speedways of pleasure and commerce. It 
ks unity back of many things, an Artificer who is the 
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inspiration of every artist and every artisan. It seeks to 
reveal the Mind whose thoughts every inventor and scientist 
delights to know. Religion—in a world that seems proud 
and blatant—offers that which every seeker and seer de- 
sires, strength in humility. 

A Christian cannot be satisfied with this Temple of Re- 
ligion—however glad he is for its presence—when he faces 
the World of Tomorrow. For however inevitable and in- 
escapable this world may be for him, if he has no more light 
or no more hope than it offers, he will feel like one about 
to step forward into the dark. The step that he takes might 
lead him on into destitution and destruction. Man’s life 
consists not in the abundance of mechanical possessions. His 
needs are not satisfied with mere achievements. Religion 
alone cannot give to the Christian that which he needs. 
And by such religion we mean that which man has by the 
revelation of Jesus Christ. 

Yet the Christian need not fear. There is One Who stands 
at his side. His hand is in the Christian’s hand. His voice 
sounds in the Christian’s ear. It is a voice, rich and warm, 
full of promise. It is assuring in days when civilization 
trembles, when hopes are shattered. It beckons on into the 
World of Tomorrow with words of comfort. “Lo, I am with 
you alway, even unto the end of the world.” The Christian 
hears these words and they are both comfort and strength 
in time when even life stands in jeopardy. They are his 
better part, and there is no other refuge for him save the 
God revealed in Christ. 


Tis the weakness in strength, that 
I cry for! my flesh, that I seek 

In the Godhead! I seek and I find it 
O Saul, it shall be 

A Face like my face that receives thee; 
A Man like to me, 

Thou shalt love and be loved by, for 
ever: a Hand like this hand 

Shall throw open the gates of new life 
to thee! See the Christ stand! 

—Robert Browning. 


WRITING ANNUITIES 


Tue Lutueran learns through Treasurer George R. 
Weitzel of the Board of Foreign Missions of an important 
conference that took place in New York last October with 
reference to the writing of annuity gifts. Arrangements for 
the conference were made by the special Committee on 
Annuities of the Federal Council of Churches. Gilbert 
Darlington, treasurer of the American Bible Society, chair- 
man of the committee, presided. Following discussions in 
which Rome A. Betts, associate secretary of the American 
Bible Society, Charles C. Dubuar, principal actuary, Insur- 
ance Department of the State of New York, and others 
participated, the following summary was drafted for release 
to periodicals: 

1. Any group writing annuities in New York or to res- 
idents in the State of New York should acquaint them- 
selves with the new act effective January 1940 before writing 
annuities. 

2. Annuity gifts are very important and are a large 
source of income to many organizations, and if organizations 
wish to write annuities they should study an adequate pro- 
motional program. 

3. Economic conditions at the present time are affecting 
the status of annuities, and many handling annuities should 
inform themselves about the assets covering annuities. 

4. The Federal Government and many states have laws 
on annuities or taxation of annuities, and these should be 
studied so that an answer could be given to prospective or 
old annuitants if the information is requested. 
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IN THE WORLD'S EYE 


Julius F. Seebach, Philadelphia, Pa., “Paragraphs” 
Men, Movements, and Occasions About 
Which People Read 


When, in His Recent Encyclical to the American Catholic 
hierarehy (November 11), Pius XII said: “We raise our 
voice in strong, albeit paternal, complaint that in so many 
schools in your land Christ is often despised or ignored,” 
there were many Protestants who could, and did, agree sor- 
rowfully with his strictures. The pope, of course, was speak- 
ing only of schools that were not Catholic, which must, like 
Ephraim, be left to their idols. Protestants, however, are 
at least doing something about it. Ex-President J. R. Angell 
of Yale recently urged upon the International Council for 
Religious Instruction and the Religious Education Founda- 
tion of New York a nation-wide campaign for religious 
education to be conducted by these organizations in the 
schools. Beside this, there is a religious program, backed 
by forty-one Protestant denominations and thirty state coun- 
cils, which aims to reach 15,000,000 more children through- 
out the nation, and to provide better training for Sunday 
school teachers. It should be said, however, that the pope’s 
complaint is hardly in good taste, and it also involves a 
curious disregard of pertinent facts. Though in this land of 
ours, of predominantly Protestant background, church and 
state have heretofore been scrupulously kept apart, the will 
to have the Bible read in the public schools, for its religious 
and moral value, has been equally persistent. Wherever in 
the past that effort has been hampered or denied, the pre- 
vailing force of the Catholic hierarchy has been foremost 
in the opposition to its use. Let the responsibility, therefore, 
be placed where it belongs. Naturally the pope was thinking 
of the strictly religious parochial schools, but even that 
thought was unhappy. In lands which have been considered 
most completely Catholic, the standards of literate intel- 
ligence and of morality have been noticeably low. If it 
should be said that this condition is due to the original low 
standard of the natives, as in Mexico, Central and South 
America, the records of our own penal institutions glaringly 
register much the larger percentage of their inmates as 
Catholics, and these, presumably, have been trained in 
“religious” schools. This predominant religious complexion 
in our penal institutions has become so persistent a feature 
that interested pressure is reported to have been brought 
to bear on prison officials not to designate the religion of 
the offenders. 


Norway’s Harassing Experiences must be driving her 
people to drink. According to the report of its State Wine 
Monopoly for 1938, the total consumption of wine amounted 
to 5,184,387 liters, a decrease of 1.7 per cent from the 1937 
records. However, sales of alcohol and alcoholic products 
totaled 4,520,831 liters, an increase of 1.3 per cent over 1937, 
while spirituous liquors totaled 7,661,205 liters, or 2.4 per 
cent over 1937. This trend toward the larger consumption 
of “hard liquors,’ together with steadily increasing prices 
(an increase of 4.7 per cent), marks at least in part the 
psychological pressure of the times. Advocates of the Scan- 
dinavian system of state liquor monopoly may read between 
the lines that no laws or restraints are strong enough to 
protect people from the temptations and effects of that per- 
sistent outlaw, alcohol. 


Earl Browder, head of the Communist party in our coun- 
try, whose passionate patriotism for America urges him to 
work for its “quick transition” to Sovietism, has recently 
stated (November 12) the “desirable road” we must follow. 
(a) All political parties but the Communist must be “put out 
of business’—presumably after Stalin’s pattern, before a 
firing squad. (b) Our educational system must be con- 
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formed to Communist ideologies—adjusted to the needs of 
the people instead of capitalists; that includes all who own 
anything, no matter how little. (c) Religion must be purged 
of its present leaders and teachings, at least of those that 
have any spiritual vitality in them. (d) Religious institu-. 
tions that are a menace to the social need (as interpreted 
by the Soviet brand of socialism) must be destroyed. (e) 
Industry, national economy, property, profits, must belong 
to the state. (f) The press must be absolutely controlled by 
the state. We have seen how that has worked out in Russia 
—and elsewhere. Browder is allowed liberty to mouth his 
blatant threats to our national existence because, as a nation, 
we are holding fast to our principle of free speech. But 
there are limits, even in the former great “bulwark against 
Soviet godlessness” has changed its mind and practice. The 
question that remains is whether we really care for this 
sort of thing. It might be well to look at Stalin’s record as 
presented by Eugene Lyons in the December 1939 Cos- 
mopolitan: 8,000,000 dead by liquidation, overwork, under- 
nourishment, famine, to build the throne of his power; 
10,000,000 in exile, prison and concentration camps; the 
middle and cultured classes wiped out; the establishment 
of a permanent system of slave labor in prison camps. 


Mrs. John S. Sheppard, of the New York State Liquor 
Authority, and a sturdy defender of the use of liquor, is 
greatly concerned because liquor control systems in our coun- 
try are being “bogged down in a mass of red tape” by means 
of “the vast number of rules and regulations” with which 
the liquor business is circumscribed. Mrs. Sheppard thinks 
it totally wrong that “there are in our law provisions based 
on the assumption that just to sell alcoholic beverages is 
wicked, no matter in what circumstances these sales are 
made.” Unfortunately for the business, this state of mind 
and suspicion has grown out of long experience with the 
persistent obliquity and law-violating tendencies of the 
trade. Evidently the Missouri legislators are not in accord 
with Mrs. Sheppard’s way of thinking. They have just 
issued a severe new code (effective November 15) to restrict 
liquor advertisements. Hereafter (a) the picture of Santa 
Claus is not to be used in liquor ads, or on packages (noth- 
ing is said about forbidding Santa to deliver packages on 
Christmas); (b) illustrations of women and children are 
forbidden; (c) no indecent or obscene device, design, or 
statement can be used; (d) no description of liquor as 
beneficial or healthful can be issued; (e) no hostesses are 
to be employed in night clubs; (f) liquor inspectors are 
authorized to supervise floor shows and other entertainments 
where liquor is sold. 


If This War Should Extend its boundaries to block the 
spice trade lanes from the Far East—and it would, if the 
Pacific should become involved—our housekeepers and 
restaurateurs would be in a sorry way. Their wide and 
varied use is greater than we generally suspect. The most 
ordinary pantry stocks up at least seven of the more than 
forty kinds of spice imported into our country; but there 
are many others we sample in the various prepared foods, 
particularly meats, we purchase at delicatessens. Consider 
the various spices that are especially associated with certain 
vegetables, meats, fruits and desserts, and realize what it 
would mean to do without them. Spices were once more 
highly prized than they are now. In the Middle Ages men 
thought they were skirting the edge of the world to obtain 
spices, and considered the risk worth while. Spices were 
badly needed to preserve and make palatable the none too 
tasty meats (even the roast beef of Old England) of those 
refrigeratorless times. A story that illustrates the value of 
spices in ancient days is told of a Roman emperor who 
freed himself from Gothic captors with a ransom of 3,000 
pounds of pepper, a condiment more priceless than gold 
in those days. 
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THE WORLDS GIFIS* 


By Pastor CHARLES A. VENABLE, Chicago, Illinois 


“Not as this world giveth, give I 
unto you.” John 14: 27. 


THE world has its gifts to bestow. 
There are gifts which it is in the 
power of this world to give. Primarily, 
these are prosperity and adversity. 
The idea that God bestows adversity 
or prosperity is both denied and ridiculed by the Bible. The 
book of Job is a devastating satire on this idea, as it finds 
expression in the first psalm. At least it is a satire on any 
materialistic interpretation of that psalm. Says the first 
psalm: 


“(The righteous man) is like a tree planted by the rivers 
of water, 
That bringeth forth his fruit in his season; 
His leaf also shall not wither; 
And whatsoever he doeth shall prosper.” (Psalm 1: 3.) 


To that the book of Job says, Oh, yeah! Whatsoever a 
righteous man doeth shall prosper, does it? Well, Job can 
say: “My face is foul with weeping, and on my eyelids is 
the shadow of death; not for any injustice in mine hands: 
also my prayer is pure.” (Job 16: 16, 17.) Both in hand 
and heart are his relations with God and in his relations 
with man, outwardly and inwardly, he is pure, yet he sits 
in agony upon the ashes. 

Or take God’s word for it: “Hast thou considered my ser- 
vant Job, that there is none like him in the earth, a perfect 
and upright man, one that feareth God and escheweth evil?” 
(Job 1: 8.) Yet he is the man who is struck down under the 
cruelest blows of adversity. 

When the disciples asked Jesus about the blind man by 
the wayside, “Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he 
was born blind?” (John 9: 2), Jesus replied, “Neither hath 
this man sinned, nor his parents; but that the works of God 
should be made manifest.” (John 9:3.) That I take to 
mean no less than that God is not in the business of blasting 
men with blindness. Blindness is not a work of God’s judg- 
ment but an opportunity for God’s work. The world had 
bestowed that gift of blindness upon him. 


More Than Eighteen Involved 


On one occasion we are told, “There were present at that 
season some that told him (Jesus) of the Galilaeans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices. And Jesus 
answering said unto them, Suppose ye that these Galilaeans 
were sinners above all the Galilaeans, because they suffered 
such things? I tell you, Nay: but, except ye repent, ye 


-. shall all likewise perish. Or those eighteen, upon whom the 


tower of Siloam fell, and slew them, think ye that they were 
sinners above all men that dwelt in Jerusalem? I tell you, 
Nay: but except ye repent, ye shall all likewise perish.” 
(Luke 13: 1-5.) That is to say that God’s gift is redemptive. 
These catastrophes were just the gift of the world. 

The Bible has two things to say about the gifts of the 
world. In the first place, they are bestowed whimsically and 
wantonly; that is to say, utterly irrationally. We are well 
schooled in the fact that princes and lords are but the 

: breath of kings, that in an autocracy men are made and 
destroyed on the slightest whim of the autocrat. What we 
fail to recognize is that in a free society such as ours this 
is equally true. Our government finds it necessary to sub- 

e sidize the necessities of life, food, clothing, and shelter; the 


* A radio address over Station WGN, Chicago. 


Having read Pastor Venable’s address, 
we agreed: That the world gives; it be- 
stows prosperity, or it shares adversity. 
But the world’s methods are irrational, 
irregular, whimsical, unreliable, unjust, 
cruel and destructive. 


producers of food, cotton and housing; 
while rewards like a king’s ransom 
go to our jesters and our clowns, not 
to mention our criminals and our 
corrupters of the public mind. I would 
not be unmindful that men do wreck 
their lives on their personal immoral- 
ities. But not all the wicked come to 
a bad end. That is too naive. Job says: “Wherefore do the 
wicked live, come old, yea, are mighty in power? ... They 
spend their days in wealth, and in a moment go down to 
the grave.” (Job 21: 7, 13.) That is, they don’t have to go 
through the affliction and woe which he has known. 


Good and Bad Alike Suffer 

One needs but to read a book like Van Passans’ “Days 
of Our Years,” which comes near to being the complete 
catalogue of cruelty for the world of our time, to realize 
how ridiculous it is to think that the good prosper 
and the wicked are punished. However, I must not be 
thought to say that the wicked always prosper. They may 
prosper or they may suffer, for the world bestows its gifts 
whimsically and wantonly—always irrationally. This I take 
to be no less than the meaning of Jesus’ words: “I judge 
no man. Yet if I judge, my judgment is true: for I am not 
alone, but I and the Father that sent me.” (John 8: 15, 16.) 
Or his words to the man who sought a more just division 
of his father’s estate: Who made me to be a judge or a 
divider over you? God is not a distributor of this world’s 
goods. If He were, He would distribute justly. God is the 
creator, not the distributor. He is a Father, not a keeper. 
He has given the power to the world to bestow these gifts, 
and that is the reason they are bestowed wantonly and 
whimsically. “Not as the world giveth, give I unto you.” 

The second thing that the Bible says about these gifts is 
that they are of no worth. That is, they have no value in 
themselves. Prosperity is not good in itself. It is good only 
if it is used for good, for one’s self and others. More often 
it destroys than blesses. Adversity is not evil in itself: As 
often as not it is the gateway to enrichment and blessing. 
The world gives that which has no worth. God gives that 
which gives all things worth. As St. Paul has put it: “I can 
do all things through Christ which strengtheneth me.” (Phil. 
4: 13.) Or to get his meaning more precisely, I can meet 
every situation through Christ, and through the knowledge 
we have in Him that every experience turns out to my 
enrichment. “I know both how to be abased, and I know 
how to abound: everywhere and in all things I am instructed 
both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound and to 
suffer need .. . for I have learned in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content.” (Phil. 4: 18, 11.) What the world 
gives has no worth in itself. What God gives, gives worth 
to everything, good or ill. “Not as the world gives, give I 
unto you.” Without this key to the inner enrichment which 
God gives to us, the world remains a meaningless chaos of 
irrational bestowal of good and evil. 


Man a Blind Brute 
It is upon these two errors that so much of the effort for 
a better ordered world impales itself. In the first place, 
these social reformers quite under-estimate their task. They 
quite under-calculate the stubbornly irrational character of 
our world. They refuse to see what a blind brute thing 
man is, particularly in the mass; how he is the victim of 
(Continued on page 11) 
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WHEN the papal bull 
against Luther was to be 
published in Erfurt, the 
students threw a copy 
into the water with the 
satirical comment: “It is 
a bulla (bubble); let it 
float.” It was a play on 
the derivation of the 
word, for bulls were so 
called because of the 
great seal attached, which 
had the shape of a cir- 
cular metal disk, re- 
sembling in form a bub- 
ble floating on the water 
(Latin, bullire, to boil). 
In the course of time the 
documents themselves 
were given that name, 
and after the fifteenth 
century the name was 
restricted to an apostolic 
letter with a leaden seal 
and with certain set forms 
of literary construction, 
so that, for example, in 
the opening sentence the 
pope designates himself 
with proud humility as “Episcopus, servus servorum Dei.” 
(Bishop, Servant of the Servants of God.) 

The students had called it a bubble, but these bubbles 
had been powerful forces in the past. Almost 450 years 
before, a decree of excommunication and deposition issued 
by Gregory VII had brought an emperor to his knees and 
made him do open penance at the gates of Canossa. Inno- 
cent IV had condemned an emperor and maintained the 
supremacy of the pope over the secular powers. Boniface 
in his notorious bull, “Unam Sanctum,” just a little over two 
hundred years before had proclaimed that all human beings 
who would be saved must submit to the authority of the 
pope; while in Luther’s own day papal presumption had 
reached a fine climax when Alexander VI, the Borgia of 
evil memory, had issued the bull, “Inter caetera divinae,” 
1493, in which he calmly divided the Western Hemisphere 
between Spain and Portugal. 

So it was no small matter to defy the authority of the 
centuries, even though the accumulated corruption of the 
church, the politics of the day and the awakening of the 
new learning had done much to weaken and undermine 
the power before which a great part of the Western World 
had once trembled. 


The Pope Was Hunting Wild Boars 

In the present case the political situation had helped to 
delay the proceedings against Luther. Several commissions 
were involved before the official pronouncement against 
Luther was finally put into shape; and when it was at last 
submitted to the pope for his approval, it was at best a very 
faulty document that ignored some of the teachings of 
Luther which were most dangerous from the Roman point 
of view. On the other hand, among the forty-one supposed 
errors that were enumerated, it condemned some statements 
that he had never made, while others were distorted and 
misused. It was Luther’s old enemy, Eck, who had a large 
part in its final shaping and in expediting the process against 
the heretics. When it was presented to the august successor 


Editor. ] 


The Bubble that Burst 


By Pror. JoHN C. Martres, D.D., Wartburg 
Theological Seminary, Dubuque, Iowa 
[Among the dates of importance in the life of Luther and in the prog- 


ress of the Reformation is December 10, 1520, when Luther publicly 
burned the bull of excommunication issued against him by Pope Leo X. 
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of St. Peter, May 2, 1520, 
he was busy at his hunt- 
ing lodge at Magliana, 
more concerned at the 
time in the sport of hunt- 
ing wild boars than in 
guarding the vineyard of 
the Lord. This gave a 
strange significance to the 
opening invocation of the 
bull: “Arise, oh Lord, and 
judge Thy cause; be 
mindful of Thy re- 
proaches, with which the 
foolish reproach Thee 
daily; incline Thine ear 
to our prayers, since 
foxes have arisen seeking 
to spoil the vineyard, 
whose winepress Thou 
hast trodden alone, and 
whose care, government, 
and administration when 
Thou wast about to send 
to the Father, Thou didst 
entrust to Peter, as its 
head and Thy vicar, and 
to his successors, after 
the image of the tri- 
umphant Church: the boar out of the wood is seeking to 
waste it, and a peculiar wild beast doth devour it.” 

But apparently the Lord’s assistance was not sufficient, 
or else could not be counted on with complete assurance; so 
there follow three more paragraphs of invocation and re- 
quests for assistance in disposing of this “wild beast” that 
was proving much harder to dispatch than the wild boars 
that provided such good sport for His Holiness at Magliana. 
“Arise, Oh Peter,” prays the first; “Arise, thou too, Oh Paul,” 
exclaims the second; while the third, determined to let no 
ally pass unnoticed, cries out, “Finally, let the entire con- 
gregation of saints, and the rest of the Church universal 
arise.” And then, in a final outburst of supplication, the 
plea is made, “Let the aforesaid Holy Church of God, I say, 
arise, and, with the aforesaid most blessed apostles, inter- 
cede with God Almighty that, their sheep being freed from 
all errors, and all heresies being excluded from the borders 
of the faithful, He may deign to preserve the peace and 
unity of His Holy Church universal.” 


Some Supposed Errors 


There follows a lamentation that these heresies are only 
a revamping of old, condemned errors of the Greeks and 
Bohemians, and, to be specific about it, a list of forty-one 
supposed errors of Luther’s writings is added. Here are 
some of the teachings that are condemned: 


“I. To deny that sin remains in a child after baptism is to 
treat both Paul and Christ with contempt.” 

“V. There is no foundation in Holy Scripture or in the ancient 
Christian teacher for the doctrine that there are three parts of 
penitence, viz., contrition, confession, and satisfaction.” 

“XVI. It would be well for the Church, in a general council, 
to resolve that the laity should commune under both forms; and 
the Bohemians communing under both forms are not heretics 
but schismatics.” 

“XX. They are deceived who believe that indulgences bring 
salvation, and a spiritual benefit.” 

“XXV. The Roman Pontiff, the successor of Peter, is not the 


ia 


vicar of Christ, appointed by Christ Himself in St. Peter, over all 
e churches in the world.” 

“XXX. Some articles of John Hus, condemned in the Council 
of Constance, are most Christian, true, and evangelical, and 
_ eannot be condemned by the universal Church.” 

“XXXII. To burn heretics is against the will of the spirit.” 
} (Think of a “wild beast” daring to suggest that the burning 
_ of heretics was not a gentle and proper method of saving souls!) 
_ “XXXVI. Purgatory cannot be proved from the canonical 
scripture.” 

“XLI. Ecclesiastical prelates and secular princes would do no 
_ wrong if they were entirely to suppress all the mendicant orders.” 


All this was condemned, and its teaching prohibited under 
penalty of excommunication. No one was “to presume to 
assert, affirm, defend, or preach the above-named errors 
_ or any one of them, and such perverse doctrine, not in any 
__ way, publicly or secretly, or from any purpose of pretext, 

silently or expressly to favor them.” No one was “to read, 
- quote, preach, commend, print, publish, or defend such writ- 
ings,” or to possess them, but they were to be “publicly and 
solemnly” burned, “in the presence of the clergy and peo- 
ple.” Luther himself was condemned for his disobedience 
and for his appeal to a council, and admonished to return 
“to the bosom of the Church.” He and his accomplices were 
to be silenced, and he was given sixty days to submit. If he 
did not do so, he and his followers were to be handed over 
to the secular arm, the police power, for punishment. None 
:: was to hold communication with him; he was to be arrested 

and sent to Rome. The interdict was to be enforced against 
_ any place that harbored him. The bull was to be properly 
published and, “Let no one, therefore, infringe upon or, by 
_ his rash boldness, contradict this page of our condemnation, 
_ reprobation, rejection, decree, declaration, inhibition, will, 
command, exhortation, obsecration, requisition, monition, 
_ assignment, concession, condemnation, subjection, excom- 
munication, and anathematization. If, however, any presume 
_ to do this, let him know that he shall incur the indignation 
of Almighty God and of the blessed Apostles Peter and Paul.” 

All this, indeed, sounds like the propositions of a wild 
_ beast invading the sweet vineyard of papal prerogatives 
and monastic indolence. The very idea of suggesting that 

sin was too real to be disposed of by canonical penances, 

that the pope did not have supreme authority to change the 
_ form of a sacrament, if he so desired, that revenue-pro- 
ducing indulgences could be frauds, the supremacy of the 
pontiff a myth, and some of his enemies right, that souls 
could not be eased in purgatory, because it did not exist, 
and that monks ought to do something useful was incredible 
impudence. It was unthinkable, so the commission blew 
up this great bubble, and the pope sent it floating on its 
way over the Alps into Germany. 


Nothing Happened 


But something must have gone wrong. Nobody came to 
Canossa this time. Instead, new thunders of denunciation 
came back over the Alps. One new book after another 
stating the great truths of the Gospel that had been so long 
obscured, and even a rejoinder, “Against the Execrable Bull 
of Antichrist.” 
Something had to be done; and Luther’s implacable foe, 
_ Dr. John Eck, who had been charged with the publication 
_ of the bull in Germany, proceeded to do it, and, as usual, 
_blundered badly. He did not realize that he had become 
_ personally unpopular in the Saxon lands, and he was care- 
less enough even to ignore the proper legal formalities in 
presenting the bull. Only in three places, Meissen, Merse- 
burg and Brandenburg, did he succeed in having it properly 
published. In Leipzig, the university would have nothing 
to do with the business, and the students, who hung up 
isive placards and sang mocking songs in the streets, so 
tened him that he was glad to take refuge behind the 
s of the Dominican Monastery of St. Paul. 
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Miltitz tried with somewhat better success to placate the 
“wild beast,” and persuaded Luther and Melanchthon to 
meet him at Lichtenberg on the eleventh of October. He 
persuaded Luther to make a move towards reconciliation, 
and, willing to do anything that did not involve a surrender 
of principles, Luther agreed to write the pope a conciliatory 
letter and dedicate a book to him. The letter was written, 
but it was not one that acknowledged the papal authority. 
Instead, while he speaks to the pope very respectfully, he 
addresses him as a Christian brother in a very dangerous 
situation. He states very frankly, “The Roman Chair is done 
for; the wrath of God has overwhelmed it. It is not worthy 
of one like you or myself. The evil spirit ought to be pope, 
the evil spirit which certainly rules in the new Babylon 
more than you.” Then, as a peace offering, he tenders him 
the treatise on “The Freedom of a Christian Man.” 

(Continued on page 29) 


AN INTERESTING BIBLE 


Cartuace Coxiiecre, Carthage, Ill, announces the receipt 
for its college library of a German Bible printed in Nurem- 
berg in 1765. Prof. John O. Evjen, Ph.D., dean of the col- 
lege, writes concerning the book: “In the library of Carthage 
College is quite a collection of large Bibles, several of which 
are more than four hundred years old. A very recent 
acquisition is one in Folio (double) of more than 1,650 
pages, printed in 1765 in Nuremberg, Germany. The trans- 
lation is Luther’s, but it contains much additional historical 
matter not found in the reformer’s original edition.” 


THE WORLD’S GIFT 
(Continued from page 9) 


blind forces which he cannot understand, much less control. 
On the other hand, they fail to see what a wonderful thing 
man can be under God; laughing at the things the world 
holds out to him, either of prosperity or adversity; and how 
equality and the classless society can be achieved with 
these men of God who have the right estimate of the world’s 
gifts and with such alone. 

All this has much to do with war. Wars arise primarily 
from the lack of any discipline in bearing adversity. China 
for all of her thousands of years of pacifist training wasn’t 
disciplined enough to withstand peacefully the invasion 
which she had to accept at such bloody cost. It is because 
we think prosperity is good and adversity is bad that we 
we will both die and do murder for the interests of our land. 
An adulterated Christianity which surrenders or rejects the 
cross every time there is a foe in sight is of no value here. 
God gives us as Christians to be “content” with the world’s 
whimsical or wanton measuring out of good or ill. And 
God gives us to conquer with the cross. The Christian 
strategy is not merely to accept the sufferings which come 
from refusing to fight but to conquer with them and 
through them. That is only possible for men who have “the 
peace of God which passeth all understanding which is able 
to keep our mind and heart in Christ Jesus.” That is not 
irrationality but supreme discipline to right. That is the 
path to peace within as it is the price of peace in the world. 

“Not as the world gives, give I unto you.” God gives 
rationally, reliably, righteously; the world gives whimsically, 
wantonly, irrationally. God gives interiorly; the world 
gives externally. God’s giving is at the mercy of no whims 
nor wantonness, is muddled in no crises, and is qualified by 
no circumstances. That is the gift of one who is able to keep 
them in perfect peace whose hearts are stayed on Him. 

Give us, O God, to live in the greatness and gladness of 
Thy giving through Jesus Christ forevermore. Amen. 
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MISSIONARY LUTHER B. WOLF 


News of the death of Dr. Luther Benaiah Wolf reached 
us by telegram on the day of his death, and Secretary 
Drach’s biographical sketch of his life came November 27. 
Between them we read the Associated Press announcements 
that appeared in New York and Philadelphia journals. From 
all these sources of comment came recognition of a long, 
useful life and such appreciation of work well done as only 
devoted Christians receive. 

To us of the Lutheran ministry and of the United Lu- 
theran Church, Dr. Wolf has been, and will continue to be, 
more than appreciated: he is revered. We use the latter 
word to express our sensing divine grace bestowed upon 
him whereby he was enabled to give half a century to work 
in two fields, each of which called for specialization in divine 
guidance as well as in human obedience and selective 
activities. 

Mere mention of the two fields is almost enough to dem- 
onstrate what we have written above. Certainly the ac- 
ceptance of the work required in India from 1884 to 1908 
and such performance of it as placed the mission among the 
most influential in that Telugu area prove the reception 
and use of divine grace. Not less constructive were the 
services given in the United States after his return in 1903 
to be secretary of the Board of Foreign Missions of the 
former General Synod for ten years and then to take over 
the duties of treasurer of the newly constituted Foreign 
Mission Board of the merger product, the United Lutheran 
Church. This later office he held until 1934—\that -is, until 
he had rounded out half a century of missionary work. 

By the grace of God the merger of 1918 produced more 
than union; it brought essential unity. This much-desired 
result was not accidental: it was the product of the influence 
of men of the generation and convictions of Dr. Wolf who 
saw the divine will in the proposition to merge. His, with 
other consecrated lives, conveyed to the Church a great 
legacy. May God make us faithful stewards thereof. 


THE ADVENT CALL 


Last Sunday, December 3, the Church turned back in 
the pages of its hymnal from the Introit, Collect, and Scrip- 
tures assigned to the Twenty-seventh Sunday after Trinity 
to the “propers” of the First Sunday in Advent. In a sense, 
the Advent season is the beginning of another ecclesiastical 
year, but more accurately its four Sundays are preparatory 
to the celebration of the Nativity of our Lord. From De- 
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cember 3 until May 12, 1940 (Whitsunday), our congre- 
gational worship will focus attention upon the prophetic, 
priestly and royal ministry of the incarnate Son of God. 
What we call “The Church Year” is not so much a calendar 
of weeks and months as a series of spiritual surroundings 
and the successive reactions to each of them. 

Naturally and logically the beginning consists in an ap- 
proach to the proclamation of the birth of Jesus; that is, to 
the Christmas festivity, to the miracle that took place in 
Bethlehem. But the Gospel set for the First Sunday in 
Advent excites attention because it describes our Lord’s 
public entry into Jerusalem in the last week of His min- 
istry of submission. It is most directly appropriate for Palm 
Sunday, the “first day” of Holy Week. Why then put it at 
the beginning of the Advent season? 

THe LUTHERAN offers an answer to this query that is not 
the historical but a practical explanation. The purpose of 
the Gospel, God’s plan of redemption; and the longing of 
the people to be assured of divine love, justify reading 
St. Matthew’s vivid account of the public appropriation to 
Himself of the worship and prayers of men and of the 
approval of God of His ministry of redemption from sin. 
It is the realism of His presence, the experiencing of the 
Son of God “in the midst of them,” that the Church de- 
clares and that becomes the goal of faith and the seal of 
discipleship. That which was the relationship to salvation 
of the Jews on that day of days in Jerusalem, when the 
historical Messiahship arrived at its climax, has a real 
though spiritual, and therefore not visible, continuance. 
Jesus does not come to us “seated upon an ass and upon a 
colt the foal of an ass.” He is in the midst of us. It is the 
spiritually centered, mentally recognized, physically ex- 
pressed consciousness that in Him we live, that provides us 
with the reason for our Advent Hosannas. 

THE LUTHERAN suggests to the Church that this season’s 
proclamation of the day of salvation be completely per- 
meated with the sense of now rather than of then. Let the 
testimony of believers of the presence of our King be in such 
plain terms as to be beyond question or ambiguity. Let the 
promises of our Lord as to His presence, His guidance, His 
answers to our prayers, His care for His own, and perhaps 
most of all His intercession for sinners at the right hand 
of the Father, be set forth as the proclamation of the pulpit, 
the theme of the altar and the warrant for private devotion 
and meditation. “Lo, I am with you alway, even unto the 
end of the world,” is the last word of Jesus to His disciples: 
it is the warrant for the Church’s direct call to this genera- 
tion of 1939. There is a peace that is not as the world 
giveth. It passes understanding but it rewards humble wait- 
ing upon its Source, our Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


PAGES ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 


Tuts issue’s alpha and omega, that is, its first and last 
pages, will not fail to attract attention because of the at- 
tractiveness of the pictures and the impressiveness of color. 
We have an assurance of arresting the attention of everyone 
who sees a copy—a state of mind not always ours with 
reference to articles offered our readers for their con- 
sideration. 

For the content and appearance of the two pages our 
readers are under obligation to Mr. Harry Hodges of the 
Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief and to the Rev. 
F. Eppling Reinartz of the Department of Promotion. What 
the editor provided was his unconditioned approval of 
making as emphatic as is in any and every way possible the 
appeal of the cause of Ministerial Pensions and Relief. The 
U. L. C. A. has done its part in assigning the Advent season 
thereto. It is now up to pastors and congregations to make 
a practical response to the implications and demands of this 
section of our administrative year. It is in order for us to 


(Concluded on page 13) 
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One of the “news-pictorialists” who serves an American 
journal is reported to us*to have used as the climax of a 
series of drawings, the words, “Let’s you and him fight.” 
You may need to read the sentence a second time in order 
to get its full significance. But when you note the skilful 
manner in which “I” yields to “him” and thereby dodges 
duty, danger and responsibility, you not only admire the 
author but you agree with him. At least up to a certain 
point you do. Of course none of us can completely escape 
the tendency to “let George do it.” 

By way of introduction to an application, there is an 
opposite to dodging which one finds in Jewish annals in 
the familiar narrative of David and Goliath. One can easily 
visualize the situation—the giant Philistine “strutting his 
stuff.” No champion rushed forth from the ranks of Israel 
until young David arrived and then a conscientious citizen 
of the land told the boy that King Saul would reward and 
the nation would profit by somebody who defeated the 
opposing foe. And David did not say, “Let’s you and him 
do battle.” On the contrary, he coupled “Goliath and I 
will fight.” 

The Why Don’t You’s 

In our own pastoral experience we found a more numerous 
group than those with the label “Let’s you and him.” 
We came to identify them under the title, “Why don’t 
you?” They were keen in their discernment of what the 
congregation did not have and ready to propose that the 
need be supplied. The church building, erected only by 
the greatest possible economy, showed towers on the front 
that would accommodate a set of chimes. One day a neigh- 
bor accosted us with the proposal, “Why don’t you put 
chimes in your church. I will start the fund with $25.” 
He was quite disappointed because the congregation could 
not see where a balance of $7,975 could be found, and had 
such an amount been available, a payment on indebtedness 
would have produced harmonies beyond the possibilities of 
the finest octave of bells in the whole country. 

In recent years sad experiences prove that there remains 
a large company of the clan “why don’t you.” One sphere 
of church support provides education for the ministry. We 
cannot compute the number of “suggestions” offered for 
use in one of our U. L. C. A. institutions with whose activ- 
ities we are somewhat intimately familiar. If our “schools 
of the prophets” undertook to give instruction on every 
subject that is suggested by those who feel that in the edu- 
cation of their pastor some subject has been neglected such 
as bookkeeping, carpentry, architecture, etiquette, music, 
games, leadership, phychology, psychiatry, etc.—well, it 
would require quadrupling the faculty, doubling the in- 
vestment in equipment (grounds, buildings, librarys, lab- 
oratories), not to mention the time required by the students 
to complete their preparation and present themselves for 
service. Ordination under thirty and with less than twelve 
years of schooling would be impossible. 

Happily, the “why don’t yous” rarely offer the means of 
realizing their advice and thus merely instigate thinking 
on the part of those addressed. But not all of the proposals 
are impractical. A lot of ideas about education that are 
offered institutions of learning would be promptly and 
gratefully put into operation, if, ah yes, if. That is, if the 
time, the place and the means were extended by those who 
say, “Why don’t you?” 


Our Own, Thank You 


HavIncG expressed ourselves to our own personal satisfac- 


tion in the above paragraphs, we illustrate the deep-seated, 


‘inborn, ineradicable inconsistency of human nature by say- 


_ing to our readers—Why don’t you? Why don’t you study 
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how to do the most possible for what is most distinctly your 
own? For the Advent season we suggest that you think first 
of good will among your own kinfolk, then in your own 
church, then in your own community and finally in the 
larger circle of country and denomination. For our authori- 
zation to inject your own into your thinking as Christmas 
draws near, we cite Galatians 6: 10, “As we have therefore 
opportunity, let us do good unto all men, especially unto 
them that are of the household of the faith.” 

Only to warn against the present world philosophy is 
there need to mention family and congregation, since it is 
not natural to overlook them. Indeed they who become so 
cosmopolitan as to reduce to the level of average humanity 
members of their own households, have really arrived at a 
stage of hardening of the heart that is as menacing to spir- 
itual health as is arterial sclerosis (hardening of the arteries) 
to physical vigor. The objectives of the fourth command- 
ment, like charity, begin at home. 

But one’s vision of opportunities does not end with the 
circle of relatives and the community of believers that 
gather each Sunday in one’s church. Over what marvelous 
distances can the children of the Master see His wonderful 
works if only they will lift their eyes as He directs. 


PAGES ONE AND THIRTY-TWO 
(Concluded from page 12) 
study from the Common Service the “Order for Ordina- 
tion.” Therein we learn what is expected of the ministers 
and what they promise to do for the Kingdom of God and 
the communion of saints; that is, for the congregations of 
which the United Lutheran Church in America consists. 

But in informing ourselves of what is expected of those 
who are ordained to the ministry we do not escape learning 
reciprocal obligations on the part of the people, their con- 
gregations and their synods. To two of these obligations this 
editorial calls attention. 

First, the ministry of the Gospel is understood by us to 
be the calling by the Church of men willing, prepared and 
capable of administering the Word and Sacraments in such 
places and among those whose need of the means of grace 
has produced a “call” to serve. While we do not accept the 
principle, “once a minister, always a minister,” and while 
we do not agree with the Roman Catholic tenet that ordina- 
tion confers “an indelible character upon its recipient,” we 
would refuse to ordain a man for a period of years, if any 
such applicant should present himself. A similar absence 
of the factor of time is the privilege of congregations and 
institutions that issue calls. Preachers are not hired by the 
year nor given life tenure by their calls. 

But if the minister offers life service (as he does), and if 
such an offer is required for his ordination (as it is), and if 
the calls of congregations and institutions do not contain 
this implication of life service (and they do not), where 
does it belong? To whom does a young man promise a 
service not conditioned by the time element? In effect he 
promises it to the United Lutheran Church in America, its 
synods and congregations. Our U. L. C. A. recognized this 
obligation financially in establishing the Board of Minis- 
terial Pensions and Relief. It created a Pension Endowment 
Fund of over $3,000,000 in 1928, from which the interest is 
applied to pensioning retired and disabled pastors, pastors’ 
widows, and dependent children of pastors (those under 
sixteen). 

We aré HéFéby contending that an obligation is created 
on the part of the whole Church for which the Advent sea- 
son provides an opportunity of response. We shall write 
more about this matter in next week’s issue. 
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THE “HOME (CIRCLE 


“AT MIDNIGHT THERE WAS A CRY 
MADE: BEHOLD THE BRIDEGROOM 
COMETH; GO YE OUT TO MEET 
HIM.” 


“Behold, the Bridegroom draweth nigh”: 
Hear ye the oft repeated cry? 
Go forth into the midnight dim; 
For bless’d are they whom He shall find 
With ready heart and watchful minds. 
Go forth, my soul, to Him. 


“Behold the Bridegroom cometh by,” 
The call is echo’d from the sky; 
Go forth, ye servants, watch and wait; 
The slothful cannot join His train; 
No careless one may entrance gain; 
Awake, my ‘soul, ’tis late. 


The wise will plead with one accord, 
“O Holy, Holy, Holy Lord, 

On us Thy quickening grace bestow, 
That none may reach the door too late, 
When Thou shalt enter at the gate 

And to Thy kingdom go.” 


“Behold the Bridegroom draweth near,” 
The warning falls on every ear; 

That night of dread shall come to all: 
Behold, my soul, thy lamp so dim, 
Rise, rise the smoking flax to trim; 

Soon shalt thou hear His call. 

—Tr. R. M. Moorsom. 


THE CHRIST CHILD 


He came to earth a little child 
In need of a mother’s care; 
He lived on earth a crowded life, 
Of all that lived most fair, 
And now He waits beyond all strife 
For His own to meet Him there. 
—Anne Reiley Nesom. 
—Exchange. 


THE TRUE CHRISTMAS 
SPIRIT 


Wuen the Wise Men came to the lowly 
stable in Bethlehem, they unpacked what 
they had so carefully brought on the backs 
of their camels over the long journey, and 
bringing it in laid their offering at the 
feet of the infant Jesus. The gift was pre~ 
ceded by devout worship and by great 
rejoicing, for when they saw the star they 
rejoiced. They gave gifts—gold, frank- 
incense and myrrh. Myrrh was to purify; 
the gold was a fit offering for a king; the 
frankincense was for worship and for use 
in the priestly office. We do not know 
whether the Wise Men thought of all this, 
or whether they realized the full import 
of their gifts and the fitness of them, but 
one thing we do know, they, the three 
kings of the Orient, brought to the infant 
Jesus—Jesus, Who in some dim, uncertain 
way they must have recognized as David’s 
Royal Son—the long-expected Deliverer— 
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kingly gifts, even the very best and most 
costly they had. 

Ever since that day, loyal, loving hearts 
have been laying gifts upon His altar. 

In all the ages men have at certain sea- 
sons given and received gifts. As Van 
Dyke says, “It is an expression of good 
nature or a bid for favor; a cheerful old 
custom or a futile old farce according to 
the spirit which animates it.” 

The spirit which should rule all our 
giving, the true Christmas spirit, is the 
spirit and life of Christ. The formal, or 
duty gifts, so often made and received, 
are an insult to the true spirit of the day. 

We should give only where we love. God 
so loved the world that He gave His only 
Son as the crowning gift of Christmas and 
all other days. Whether we make a pres- 
ent to our dearest friend or send a dinner 
to our washwoman; it should be prompted 
by the constraining love of Christ, and our 
gratitude for the great Christmas gift to 
our race. 

We must give ourselves, for the “gift 
without the giver is bare.” Let us put the 
name of the Lord Jesus at the head of the 
list of those to whom we wish to give 
gifts this Christmas Day. 

The spirit of selfishness must be elim- 
inated from our Christmas, and what we 
have so abundantly received we should 
hasten to dispense to others.—Selected. 


CAESAR AUGUSTUS 


In THE Christmas story we read just a 
little about Caesar Augustus. Luke tells 
us that this Roman emperor made the 
decree that all the world should be taxed. 
That is all that we really need to know 
about him, and that is all the Bible re- 
cords about the man whom God used as 
His instrument so that Jesus would be 
born in Bethlehem. This was done that 
the Scripture might be fulfilled. 

But history tells us a good deal more 
about Augustus. He was born in the year 
63 B. C. At first he was known as Octa- 
vian. When his father died, he was adopted 
by his famous uncle, Julius Caesar. When 
his uncle was killed by a group of con- 
spirators in the year 44 B. C., he and two 
other leaders were the masters of Rome 
for a time. But these three men quar- 
reled about the division of power, and war 
followed. When the strife ended, Augustus 
was the master, and in the year 27 B. C. 
he was proclaimed emperor by the Roman 
Senate. The records of his government 
show that he was a powerful and able 
ruler. He established many laws that were 
helpful to his empire, and the city of Rome 
was beautified by the erection of imposing 
palaces and other structures. Of his many 
decrees the one concerning the taxing in 
the days of Cyrenius was of course the 
most famous and the most important. He 
kept good order in his dominions. His 
legions were prepared to deal promptly 
with occasional disorders. Thieves, rob- 
bers, and pirates were severely punished. 


The highways were safe. Roman citizen- 
ship was respected. His law and order 
continued for a time after his death, which 
occurred on August 19, A. D. 14. Note 
that he died in the month that bears his 
name.—Young Lutherans’ Magazine. 


THE SPIRIT OF CHRISTMAS 
IN SCOTTSVILLE 


By G. Melrose Gearhart 


“Tr’s No use,” Grover Manning practically 
assured his friend. “This is the biggest 
miners’ strike in the history of the state. 
You know it affects our small town almost 
as much as the mining towns, although we 
are twenty miles away. The farmers can’t 
oe their produce, consequently they won’t 

uy.” 

“But it’s Christmas,” Stephen protested. 
“There hasn’t been a year since I was a 
kid myself that we haven’t had a com- 
munity tree for the youngsters. There 
are some families like the Harknesses, and 
Hodds, and Taylors who wouldn’t know 
a Christmas if it wasn’t for the town 
treat.” 

“Well,” Grover concluded. “The busi- 
ness men of town have decided that the 
usual tree would be an extravagance we 
can’t afford this year. You know, soup 
houses have already been opened in sev- 
eral of the mining towns. This strike is 
affecting the whole state, all this eastern 
section in fact. Factories are closing down 
all around us because they can’t get an- 
thracite coal. Money’s tight. I think it would 
be utter foolishness to try to have the 
Christmas treat for all the town kids. I 
never did much approve of it anyhow. 
Let the Harknesses and the Todds and 
the Taylors earn their own Christmas.” 

Stephen stood inside his front shop win- 
dow and watched Grover out of sight 
down the street. There were no other 
customers in his little grocery store at the 
time, so he was given opportunity to think 
over Grover’s last remark. He knew it 
was not only Grover’s idea, but the oldest 
merchants and others had hinted for a 
year or two now that it was useless non- 
sense to keep on indefinitely with the com- 
munity Christmas treat. If some families 
could not afford Christmas let them go 
without, was the growing feeling which 
at last was being expressed openly. 

The town custom, Stephen knew, was 
older than himself. It had been started by 
his grandfather, in the first days of the 
settlement when Scottsville was struggling 
for existence as a little lumbering camp. 
The purpose then had been good-will and 
peace and brotherhood. So Stephen’s 
grandfather had told him as the old man 
had often rehearsed to his grandson the 
scenes of that first Christmas tree. 

Later, Stephen remembered, the custom 
had been in danger of dying out; then 
business men of the fast-growing village 
had revived it as an advertisement of 
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putting their own good-will before the 
minds of the people of the surrounding 
country. Ever since then they had financed 
the project. Every year it had grown more 
costly. Now there must be a multitude of 
twinkling electric lights, and showers of 
glistening trimmings; where the first tree 
had been decorated with strings of pop- 
corn, and lanterns swung in among its 
branches. Now there must be paid singers 
from the city presenting an outdoor Christ- 
mas pageant, and a hired orchestra. This 
necessitated heating the floor of the plat- 
form with electricity. 

At the first Christmas tree children’s 
voices and men’s deeper husky tones arose 
together; and Christmas carols, old and 
loved, touched the air waves that star- 
light night. 

Stephen’s mind came back to the present 
situation. Where was the trouble? To be 
sure Scottsville’s merchants could as easily 
pay hired singers today as those other men 
could buy pop-corn for the first tree. 
Scottsville boasted its wealth. There was 
not a town of its size in the state with as 
beautiful homes and as high-priced auto- 
mobiles. It was the trading center for a 
vast area of farming district, a railroading 
center, and a milling country. But men 
were complaining that the Christmas tree 
was costing too much.. What had come 
over the townspeople? Had selfishness 
rooted out brotherhood? 

If the community tree were dispensed 
with this year, Stephen knew with fore- 
sight, it would forever be a thing of the 
past. The good-will his grandfather had 
instigated would be dead. His thoughts 
were interrupted by the entrance of a 
group of children let out from school. 
Children liked Stephen. They liked to 
buy their candy from him, for unlike 
some of the storekeepers he did not frown 
when bothered with a penny, and he 
nearly always would slip in an extra piece 
of candy, “for good luck,” he would tell 
them. 

The group of girls today included curly- 
headed Margaret from the mansion on the 
heights above the town. There was also 
Dolly Todd with the patches on her little 
faded coat. She had no pennies to buy 
candy, but Margaret nearly always divided, 
and the young man behind the counter 
would wink at her when he put the extra 
piece in the bag. So she was happy. But 
this time they forgot to ask for candy. 

“Mr. Scott, do you think there won’t be 
any Christmas this year?” There were 
traces of recent tears on Margaret’s pretty 
face. 

“And no Santa Claus?” another echoed 
solemnly. 

They gathered about Stephen big-eyed, 
hopeless. 

“Who's been telling you that?” Stephen 
demanded a little harshly. He was won- 
dering how anyone could so heartlessly 
disappoint a child. 

“Everybody says it,” they answered him 
breathlessly. 

“But if you would say there would be a 

_ Christmas tree and a Santa Claus,” Mar- 
-garet affirmed, hope for a moment lighting 
her face, “then we’d be sure there would 
be just like we always have.” 

Stephen was as solemn as they. 

“There will be a Christmas tree this 
.’ he told them quietly. “But per- 
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THE LUTHERAN 


CHRISTMAS TIME AGAIN 


WHEN the bells ring out on a world of 


white, 
And the shopping days are here; 
When the hurrying throngs go surging by, 
Through the twilight crisp and clear; 
When the eager lights leap out—leap out— 
In windows here and there, 
Like angels keeping watch and ward 
From their vantage posts in air; 
When the bells peal out on a world of 
white, 
Where the dull grey earth has lain, 
Then it’s Winter time, and Holly time, 
And Christmas time again! 


Tis Christmas time when the bells ring 
out, 
And the thrill of their fairy chime, 
Sings to a world of a Babe, new born, 
In that glad old Christmas time; 
Sings to the heart, “Look up—look up— 
To the skies that bend above, 
Look up from the shadows that dim the 
road, 
To the star-strewn way of love!” 
When the bells peal out on a world of 
white, 
O’er mountain top and plain, 
Then it’s Holly time, it’s Happy time, 
For it’s Christmas time again! 
—The Optimist. 


haps you will all have to help with it.” 

Dancing sprites flitted about among green 
vegetables and boxes of canned goods, 
jubilant voices chatted and laughed. The 
dark clouds of doubt had passed. Their 
big friend’s words were as true as Santa 
Claus himself. Then they remembered 
their candy, and were still clapping small 
hands as they hurried out the door. 

What had he done? Stephen asked him- 
self in alarm as he watched them pass. 
Why had he been so impulsive? He 
couldn’t do it alone. What if he couldn’t 
get any help from the others? 

Out on the street Margaret’s arm was 
around the smaller Dolly, and Dolly’s 
grubby hand was reaching greedily into 
Margaret’s candy bag. Brotherhood was 
not quite dead, Stephen assured himself; 
it still lived among little children. Deter- 
mination gripped him. If only he could 
keep the spirit of his grandfather’s good- 
will alive for the children. 

The next day Stephen was accosted on 
the street by an older man. It was Mar- 
garet’s father. The man who lived in the 
beautiful house on the heights and was 
president of Scottsville’s bank, the third 
largest bank in the county. 

“What's this I hear about your telling the 
children that there will be a Christmas 
tree this year?” There was a pucker on 
his brow, and Stephen felt in his voice an 
undertone of affected superiority. “I had 
my child about convinced that she would 
have a better Christmas this year without 
the community tree. I told her I would 
buy her anything she wanted. Then last 
night we had another time with her when 
I told her that there was no Santa Claus, 
and that you were mistaken about the 
tree. I’d rather you wouldn’t raise her 
hopes so falsely. She’s at home from school 
today because of a nervous disturbance.” 

Anger surged through Stephen. He was 
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not to blame if this man wanted to destroy 
his child’s beautiful fancy. 

“I don’t think I raised her hopes falsely,” 
he answered evenly, keeping his anger in 
check. “We are going to have a Christmas 
tree this year.” 

“T don’t think you'll find a man in town 
who will agree with you,” the banker as- 
serted. “Who'll finance it? - Last year the 
whole thing cost nearly a thousand dol- 
lars.” 

“Can’t we have it with less cost this 
year?” Stephen reasoned. 

“Tt will be a failure if you do,” the older 
man warned. “Scottsville has always been 
given the best entertainments. The peo- 
ple would be insulted with anything less.” 
There was a note of sarcasm in his voice 
as he turned away. 

(To be concluded) 


WHAT LIES BEHIND THESE 
CHRISTMAS LISTS? 


Ir you are impolite enough to read the 
bit of notepaper carried by the man or 
woman who shares your seat on the bus 
or street car, you'll probably see a list 
something like this: Rose, bracelet; Hazel, 
searf; Lucile, chafing-dish; John, book; 
father (ask mother). Perhaps you your- 
self are carrying such a list. And perhaps, 
when you can’t find anything to suit, or 
when you look at the tired faces of the 
clerks or the longing eyes of the poor 
children who press their faces against a 
store window full of toys, you wonder 
what lies behind all this buying and giving. 

There are times when almost everyone 
becomes cynical about the commercializa- 
tion of Christmas, but few people can re- 
main cynical long. For Christmas, with 
all of its materialism, still represents an 
attempt to withdraw from the material 
husks of life. We turn inward, and then 
outward in thought. And some of us are 
surprised when we look at ourselves freed 
from externals by this contagious spirit of 
Christmas. Zona Gale in her book called 
“Christmas” puts it this way: 

“Through all the curious variations 
which it (Christmas) receives at our 
hands, something shines and sings: self- 
giving, joy giving, a vast, dim upflickering 
on humanity of what this thing really is 
that it seeks to observe, this thing that 
grips men so that no matter what they are 
about, they will drop it at the touch of 
the gong and turn to some expression, 
however crooked and thwarted, of the real 
spirit of the time. . . . Through all the 
tumult of the time, Christmas week and 
the time that lies near it is always waiting 
to claim its own, to take to itself those 
who will not be deceived, who see in the 
stupendous yearly pageant only the usual 
spectacle of humanity trying to say divine 
things in terms of things physical, because 
the time for the universal expression is 
not yet come.”—The Epworth Herald. 


SMILES 


“T nap to stay after school because of 
perseverance, Dad.” 

“What, how did that happen?” 

“T couldn’t spell it.” 
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Response to the Gospel 
Jesus Notes Attitudes Toward the Gospel 
By D. BURT SMITH 
Matthew 11: 16-30. The Sunday School Lesson for December 10 


Back of the Parable of the Children 
Playing in the Market Place was the visit 
of some messengers from John the Bap- 
tist to Jesus to inquire whether He was 
indeed the Messiah or whether they, Jesus 
with them, were still looking for the com- 
ing of the Messiah. John’s ministry had 
been devoted to proclaiming Jesus as the 
Messiah. He was a fearless preacher. His 
insistence upon righteousness caused his 
imprisonment. It was to be sure in his 
own mind, or to remove all questions from 
his disciples’ minds, that the Baptist sent 
messengers to Jesus. They returned to 
Jesus instructed to report what they had 
seen and heard. This report would satisfy 
John and convince them. Jesus did not 
allow the people to suspect that John had 
lost faith or had been mistaken in his 
preaching. Instead, Jesus upheld John and 
gave him an exalting tribute. But Jesus 
was moved to criticize the people for their 
treatment of John’s preaching and for their 
inconsistency in refusing to believe on Him. 


Jesus Denounces 


Jesus employed keen sarcasm in rid- 
iculing the vacillating attitude of the peo- 
ple. They had ignored John, calling him 
a devil, because his manner of life was 
strange—a recluse who lived in the wilder- 
ness, having no association with people. 
The inference would be that, if John had 
lived more like them, being one of them 
in manner of life, they would have ap- 
proved of him. Jesus was opposite to John. 
He did not fast; He ate and drank and 
lived with people, but they turned against 
Him, calling Him a glutton, an indulger in 
wine, and, worst of all, a friend of sin- 
ners. These Pharisees classed many per- 
sons as sinners: the common people, the 
Gentiles, and all not of the Pharisee party 
were sinners. Jesus was indeed the friend 
of sinners. This was a high mark to His 
credit, but His foes made it an evidence 
of His unworthiness. 

Jesus drove home His meaning by call- 
ing His accusers children at play. Chil- 
dren then used the market place as a play- 
ground. As children do, they played they 
were grown up. So they put on a dance, 
demonstrative of joy. They played some 
kind of music, calling on the others to 
dance, as at a wedding, but were ignored. 
Then they played funeral, pretending to 
be mourners, but the others would not 
mourn with them. Jesus exposed the in- 
consistent attitudes of the people—to John’s 
sober message about sin they gave no 
heed; to Jesus’ enjoyment of the social 
ways they reacted in slurring rebuke. The 
attitude of inconsistency was denounced 
by Jesus. 

Jesus’ ministry had been distributed 
through different cities. He had a record 
of miracles, as well as great messages, in 
different places. But, in self-complacency, 
they had been unconcerned about the call 
to repentance. They had refused His offer 
of forgiveness. There was no evidence of 


faith manifest among them. These condem- 
natory reactions He held against them. 
The tribute to despised Tyre and Sidon 
was a shocking exposure of His feeling 
against Chorazin and Bethsaida that re- 
fused their opportunity. The sad fate of 
wicked Sodom was well known; it was a 
matter of history. Jesus scathingly an- 
nounced that Sodom would have used Jesus 
better than Capernaum was doing. De- 
nunciation of indifference, inconsistency, 
and self-complacency was pronounced by 
Jesus. 
Jesus Prays 


How Jesus was tried and hurt by these 
boastful pretenders, who paraded their 
self-assumed religiousness! Try as He 
would, Jesus was unable to set these peo- 
ple right. They would not hear. No warn- 
ing, advice, or instruction effected any 
change in them for the better. It was 
enough to crush His spirit. He had ample 
justification for denouncing them. 

Jesus resorted to prayer. He had a 
cause for thanksgiving. The rich and ex- 
alted had ignored Him, but the poor and 
the people of childlike attitude listened and 
comprehended enough to be willing to 
follow Him, believing what He taught. For 
the few who believed, His heart over- 
flowed with thankfulness. From Jesus’ 
prayer we learn that people who pose as 
knowing it all can get nothing from Christ. 
God cannot tell them anything, especially 
about the error of their ways. Jesus found 
satisfaction in being sure. His relation to 
His Father, Who knew Him and Whom 
He knew, gave Him confidence that His 
judgment about people was sound. 


Jesus Invites 
Matthew 11: 28-30. What Christian has 
failed to read these words of Jesus many 
times, finding needed comfort in them in 
every time of trouble! Was Jesus seeking 


THINK OF THESE 


Our attitude toward Jesus leads to ad- 
vancement, or its opposite. 


Even today Christians call others names 
who oppose them. 


In praising our Christian privileges, let 
us accept their responsibilities. 


More people want Jesus’ promised rest 
than accept His offered yoke. 


Christ’s yoke unites us with Him in 
His work. 


DAILY BIBLE READINGS 


M. The Invitation of the King. Matt. 11: 25-30. 
T. The Offer of Mercy. Ezek. 33: 10-16. 

W. A Call to Repentance. Isa. 55: 1-13. 

Th. Exhortation to Steadfastness. II Pet. 3: 8-18. 
F. The Kingdom Refused. Matt. 11: 16-24. 
Sat. Believers Become Sons. John 1: 1-12. 

S. The King’s Desire. John 17: 20-26. 
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public applause in this universal invitation 
to receive rest as a gift from Him? Did 
He have authority to promise rest to the 
laborers and the overburdened? What did 
He mean by His invitation? Could He 
make good on His promise? Could it be 
that He was fooling the people? No; Jesus 
never was more sincere or more within 
His rights. The rest He offered was pri- 
marily a way of right relation to God— 
justification before Him—that depended 
not on the labors prescribed by Pharisaical 
rules, or on the burdensome ways of re- 
ligious living they demanded.. To believe 
on Him, to accept His teaching, to live 
according to faith in Him, was the way to 
rest for their troubled, wearied souls. Their 
experiences proved the fulfillment of the 
promise. 

Jesus did not invite to a do-less, lazy 
life. He had a yoke and a burden for each 
of His followers. He called them not to a 
life of ease but to one of service. He had 
been sent into the world to minister; and 
He called His followers to serve in His 
name. All that His followers do is in co- 
operation with Him: they are yoked with 
Him, and His strength He shares with 
them. 


WITH BEING BUSY 


To BELONG to the Kingdom of Heaven is 
not to be allowed a life of idleness. Dili- 
gence, doing with our might what our hands 
find to do, and sticking to the task are 
required of Christians. There is no chance 
for shirking. The ever-present work calls 
upon us to keep busy. No sincere believer 
in Christ can pass as His follower by a loud 
profession and an occasional spurt of 
activity. To take hold and work hard in 
emergency, or when there is a popular 
drive for something, is not the best proof 
of being a whole-hearted worker for 
building the Kingdom. It is being ever- 
lastingly at it, being busy from sun to sun, 
that counts. Jesus worked with zeal and 
constancy. He came to finish the work 
divinely assigned Him; and as long as He 
lived He worked on. To be worthy of His 
name, to be of worth to Him, every Chris- 
tian must keep busy. 

Responsibility cannot be shunted across 
to the minister, the council, the superin- 
tendent, the teachers. Each has his own 
task for which. he is responsible. This 
trite statement should never need to be 
repeated, but it does. The woeful uncon- 
cern about personal responsibility for the 
work of the Kingdom is a serious handi- 
cap. It is still true that the threadbare 
phrase, “the faithful few,” is close to the 
fact. Not many Christians are looking for 
more and harder and bigger tasks in their 
church or church school. 

For the pay it gives or the gain it prom- 
ises men keep busy at their jobs. For the 
satisfaction of showing a finished product 
of their own skill, artisans work on. The 
busy man has a reason for staying at his 
work. Workers in the Kingdom, whatever 
their tasks, will gain much, will have fin- 
ished products, many of them, to show. 
The more a Christian does to extend the 
Kingdom, to send the Gospel to the ends 
of the earth, to prove the worth of the 
Gospel in daily life, and the busier he is 
in doing it, the fuller will be his joy. 
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The Young ‘People 


By Amos JOHN TrRaAver, D.D., Frederick, Md. 


Reader: Light came by the Word 
of God. In the beginning God 
said, “Let there be light, and there was 
light.” Without light there would be no 
life. The grass of the fields, the fish of the 
sea, the birds of the air, the beasts of the 
forest, and man, the king of creation, all 
look to light as the source of health, of 
happiness and of life itself. Because of its 
place in the universe, light has become 
symbolic of all that is good and clean and 
wholesome. Darkness, in contrast, is the 
symbol of sin. Night cloaks the crimes of 
evil men. 

Light speaks to us of God. In days of 
old God spoke to Moses from the light of 
a burning bush; He led His chosen peopie 
by a pillar of light by night and He mani- 
fested His presence over the tabernacle 
altar by a flame of light. Then, in fullness 
of time, came One to be born at Bethlehem, 
heralded by the music of a heavenly choir. 
The doors of heaven swung wide and the 
light of heaven shone out on that first 
Christmas Eve. This light was to illumine 
the sin-darkened hearts of men. He was 
to declare in later years, “I am the light 
of the world.” 

So in honor of His coming, light takes 
supreme place. Lighted windows, a mil- 
lion candles burning bright the world over, 
all proclaim the day of His birth in surging 
Niagaras of light. Each candle, if it could 
speak, would offer tribute to the one 
lighted candle which represents the Christ. 
Each candle finds its source of light in 
Him. “The Light of the World is Jesus,” 
Hymn 222, “Church School Hymnal,” 
Heidelberg Press. 

(Three verses of this old gospel hymn 
may be sung as a solo here or three verses 
of “From the Eastern Mountains,’ Hymn 
51, “Parish School Hymnal.”) 


Reader: In thinking of Jesus on Christ- 
mas, we must not forget that “God so loved 
the world, that he gave his only begotten 
Son, that whosoever believeth on him 
might not perish, but have everlasting 
life.” It is not alone the love of Christ 
we celebrate with our candle-lights, but 
just as truly we remember the heart of 
the Father alight with love. (The candle- 
bearer nearest the altar lights his candle 
from the altar candle and passes the light 


' to the one on the left and so on around 


the heart. The Reader does not continue 
until all the candles are lighted.) 


Reader: Before the first Christmas, fear 
was too much the motive of worship. To 
the multitude God’ was a terrible God, full 
of heavy judgments. Jesus is a light on 
the face of the Father, revealing His heart 
of love. Jesus gathered His disciples about 
Him and taught them to say, “Our Father.” 
“He that hath seen me hath seen the Father 
who sent me,” is His majestic claim. Or, 


as the apostle wrote, “God was in Christ 


reconciling the world to himself.” Christ- 
mas lights should remind us of the Father 
God Whose love offered the first most 


' precious Christmas gift. “Of the Father’s 


_ love begotten, ere the world began to be.” 


A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


SYMBOLS BY CANDLELIGHT 
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Experimentation will show the moves from 
position to position that can be made with 
the least confusion and also the positions 
that will look best from the congregation. 
If some of the candle-bearers are on lower 
levels than others allowance must be made. 
The height of the candle-bearers must be 
considered in placing them. 


PRODUCTION NOTES 


The purpose of this program is to present 
in outlines of candlelight three symbols, 
appropriate to Christmas, the heart, the star, 
and the cross. 

The pageant may be presented in the 
chancel of the church or on any stage. The 
background should be an altar with one 
large candle in the center before the cross. 
As the pageant opens this is the only light 
to be seen. 

Ten candle-bearers in choir gowns, a 
reader and an organist with small choir are 
required. 

Ten small squares of cardboard should be 
placed on the floor in the outline of a heart, 
ten in the outline of a star and ten in the 
outline of a cross. See the diagram. : 

At the beginning the candle-bearers each 
take position on a square in the heart out- 
line carrying unlighted candles. It is well to 
place a cardboard guard on each candle just 
above the hand. 

It requires some experimentation to make 
sure that the outlines will look right from 
the congregation. Rehearsals should be in a 
darkened room. After the heart outline is 
satisfactory, each candle-bearer moves to a 
designated square on the star outline. Then 
to the cross. It is important that each candle- 
bearer knows just where to move. Candle- 
bearers must be taught in which hand to 
hold the candle and the height at which it 
is to be held for each symbol. 

The reader speaks from off the chancel or 
stage. A light will be required unless the 
script is committed to memory. This light 
must be carefully shaded so that it is un- 
seen by the congregation. 

The organist should play softly on organ 
or piano, preferably familiar carols. Further 
instructions as to music will be given in the 
script. 


(C. S. B., 20. Verses 1 and 3 of this hymn 
may be sung as arranged by choir leader.) 


Reader: There were many her- 
alds of the birth of the Babe. 
Prophets had foreshadowed His coming. 
Psalmists had sung of the Light to be. 
John the Baptist prepared the way for the 
King. Angels introduced Him to the shep- 
herds. But there was another herald, silent, 
mysterious, awe-inspiring, proclaiming His 
birth from the starry sky. This herald was 
the Star of Bethlehem. (Candle-bearers 
change positions to the star outline. Reader 
does not continue till they are in their 
new positions.) 


Reader: There were Wise Men in the 
East, lovers of the truth, who understood 
the prophecies of Hebrew scripture better 
than did the Hebrews themselves. They 
were longing for new and better things 
and had found their hope, not in the clever 
wisdom of men, but in an intervention 
from on high. They read the stars and 
followed with alert eyes their changing 
formations. At last a new star called them 
away from all that life had meant before. 
Like the disciples in later years, “They 
left all and followed.” They came to Jeru- 
salem in the train of the Star, but strange 
to human understanding, the Star would 
not rest over the Jewish capital. There 
they finally learned that Bethlehem, the 
city of David, was the expected birthplace 
of this King. So they left the great city 
and its wily King Herod and came to the 
humble home where Jesus lay in Mary’s 
arms. Before Him they presented their 
gifts of gold and frankincense and myrrh, 
and with their gifts offered their adoration 
and their pledge of loyalty. The star of 
their hope had led them to their King. 
And ever since the star has been a symbol 
of this herald Star of old, more than a 
Christmas decoration, a call to adoration 
and a call to sacrifice. 

“Brightest and best of the sons of the 
morning, 

Dawn on our darkness and lend us thine 

aid; , 
Star of the east the horizon adorning, 
Guide where our infant Redeemer is 
laid.” 
(Three verses of this hymn, C. S. B. 39, 
may be used as arranged by choirmaster.) 


Reader: Beautiful is the lighted Star, 
calling us to Christmas adoration, yet the 
star is not the supreme symbol of our 
faith. “He came unto his own, and his 
own received him not.” The inn was too 
crowded with the world’s great to find 
place for Him. “Men loved darkness rather 
than the light.” Thus has it ever been. 
Those He came to save nailed Him to the 
tree outside the city of His Father’s temple. 
Now wherever Christ is worshiped, the 
cross of Calvary is raised on high. (Can- 
dle-bearers take positions on the squares 
outlining the cross. Reader waits till the 
change is completed.) 


Reader: We love the cross. We wear it 
on pins and jeweled buttons. We carve 
it from wood and stone and ivory. No 

(Continued on page 25) 
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THE LUTHERAN 


“BOOK “REVIEWS 


HUMAN RELATIONSHIPS AND THE 
CHURCH 


A Study of Present-day Social Prob- 
lems. By Walton H. Greever, D.D., LL.D., 
New York. Fleming H. Revell Company. 
New York. Pages 96. Price, $1.00. 


This is more properly an introduction 
than a review of the last book by Dr. 
Walton H. Greever. It is rather partic- 
ularly addressed to those readers of THE 
LUTHERAN and to those of their friends who 
are really and practically interested in the 
conclusions reached by a Christian scholar, 
who for several decades has studied peo- 
ple, social ways, social principles and the 
Bible. Its contents, one is assured, will re- 
ward their repeated chapter by chapter 
analysis. One hopes that men in school 
work and leaders in study classes will 
make personal and group use of it, discuss- 
ing it section by section from the begin- 
ning. 

Human relationships of the sort that 
articulate with the Christian religion have 
for years engaged the mind of Dr. Greever. 
He has a peculiar talent for analysis and 
classification that equips him to make a 
discerning approach to a subject he has 
decided to examine. He can take his sub- 
ject apart, one might say, so as to see all 
factors involved, and then he can evaluate 
their connections and relative importance. 
Add to this faculty for fruitful search a 
rare adeptness for thetical statements, and 
you realize what he can condense into 
brief compass and yet give practical re- 
lationships. 

The book is subdivided into nine sec- 
tions, of which the first is basic, longest 
and typical of the author’s treatment of a 
subject. It is headed Facts and Implica- 
tions: its position as Number One and its 
very carefully classified data are explained 
by Dr. Greever’s first sentence: “Any ap- 
proach to present-day social problems 
which seeks substantial or practical re- 
sults must of necessity be as realistic as 
possible. That means that first of all there 
must be consideration of the most sig- 
nificant facts involved.” Then follow eight 
“Facts” concerning: (1) Humanity, (2) 
Divinely Ordained Conditions to Social 
Life, (3) God’s Dealing with Sinful Hu- 
manity, (4) The Redemption of Man, (5) 
The Christian Religion, (6) The Church, 
(7) The Structure and Functions of So- 
ciety, (8) The Character and Conduct of 
the Non-Christian World. 

The reader has not proceeded far into 
Section One until he notes that the greater 
number of its two-score paragraphs begin 
with the sentence—‘It is a fact that”—then 
follows the statement of a principle. For 
example, under “Facts Concerning Divinely 
Ordained Conditions to Social Life,” there 
are such assertions as that sex is a divinely 
ordained condition. So also races, and gov- 
ernments. The writer announces the neces- 
sity of labor, of communication between 
men. There are needs likewise of creative 
origin, such as religion and the desire for 
immortality. This division closes with the 
declaration—‘It is a fact that these divinely 
ordained conditions to human life in the 
world constitute the points of tension, not 


only between God and men, but also be- 
tween men and men.” 

Two chapters consist of thetical state- 
ments; the first under the heading, “Tru- 
isms Related to Social Problems,” and 
“Parallel Theses on the Nature, Spheres 
and Functions of the Church and State.” 
In these the author’s power of analysis 
appears very definitely. 

A recent “feature story” in a metro- 
politan journal began with a reference to 
the making of steel. By a series of word 
and camera pictures the reader traveled 
in mind from the ore loaded at the mine, 
separated from its rock in the draft fur- 
naces, refined in the Bessemer or open 
hearth furnaces, molded into billets, and 
finally strengthened and fashioned for serv- 
ice in the rolling mills. A complex and 
ingenuous treatment changed the raw ore 
into rails, girders and steel plates. The 
final reading of Dr. Greever’s book oc- 
curred a few hours after we had perused 
the story of steel. The suggestion came 
inevitably that a thoughtful author col- 
lects principles from observations and ex- 
periences and finally gives them to his 
readers as truths upon which they can 
place dependence. 

By all means read “Human Relationships 
and the Church” by Dr. Greever. 

N. B. You cannot skip the first eight 
chapters, or even the first. 

NatTHAN R. MELHOoRN. 


ALL THROUGH THE DAY 


By Margaret E. Sangster. Round Table 
Press, Inc., New York. Pages 100. Price, 
$1.50. 


Those readers who find comfort as well 
as delight in the philosophy of Miss Sang- 
ster will enjoy this volume of her verses, 
many of which have appeared in maga- 
zines. No better review can be given than 
these lines from the author’s own poem: 

“Tt doesn’t tel! 
In high flung phrase 
The troubles of , 
The changing days. 


It’s just a book 
Of simple song.” 
Marsory ScHOLL BRACHER. 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL 


By Howard Chandler Robbins, professor 
of Pastoral Theology, General Theological 
Seminary. Harper and Brothers, New 
York. Pages 151. Price, $1.50. 


The treasure of the Church Year is in- 
exhaustible. The liturgical churches have 
always valued the plan which it affords 
and have been enabled by it to present to 
their congregations a well-rounded Gospel 
year after year. 

This book is a veritable mine of sugges- 
tion as to the manner of development of 
themes growing out of the seasons of the 
Church Year. Every pastor who reads this 
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exceedingly readable volume will be stim- 
ulated to fresh interest in preaching on the 
eternal themes presented to us throughout 
the year in our appointed lessons. The 
author discusses them, season after sea- 
son, and is especially stimulating in his 
application of doctrinal truth to the busi- 
ness of modern every-day life. 

Many will be interested in the Appendix, 
which offers a year’s preaching on “Topics 
based upon the calendar for the Church 
Year suggested by the Committee on Wor- 
ship of the Federal Council of Churches.” 
We do not concur in counting Sundays 
from “after Pentecost” instead of “after 
Trinity,” even though it be “good liturgical 
use,” as the author says. However, there 
is much in this calendar which invites 
perusal and which deserves study. This is 
an excellent book on planned preaching. 

J. H. DRESSLER. 


STRANGER WITHIN THE GATES 


By Grace Livingston Hill. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company, Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 
$2.00. 


Another novel by this popular girls’ 
author. In this story Rex Garland, a stu- 
dent at college, sends word to his mother 
that he is married and will come home 
for Christmas with his bride. They come, 
and the problems that arise with this 
“stranger,” a beautiful misfit, are many and 
varied. The Garland family try to meet 
them—but of course all that makes the 
story. Those who like Mrs. Hill’s books 
will welcome this addition. M. G. Horn. 


MAKING THE BIBLE LIVE 


By Georgia L. Chamberlin. The Univer- 
sity of Chicago Press, Chicago, Ill. Pages 
383. Price, $3.00. 


“Rich and human stories lie behind the 
great religious writings of the Old Testa- 
ment.” The author of this book endeavors, 
and generally succeeds in doing what the 


title states, “Making the Bible Live.” Many 


parts of the Old Testament do not make 
the most exciting reading in the world. 
However, this author succeeds in breath- 
ing life into many of these sections. Some- 
where along the road this author has 
learned how to tell stories. This art is used 
fully in bringing to life some of these old 
incidents. 

One will find here a fresh approach to 
all the books of the Old Testament. One 
may not agree fully with the freedom 
which the author takes in some places. 
Indeed, one may be very much irritated 
by the “liberal” handling of the facts one 
is accustomed to believe about some of 
the books. However, it is a stimulating 
book, and will put “flesh and blood” on 
many skeletons for many readers. 

The author served from 1890 to 1935 as 
executive secretary of the American In- 
stitute of Sacred Literature. In this posi- 
tion she had ample opportunity to acquaint 
herself with the material she handles so 
ably. 

To teachers of the Old Testament this 
book will be most helpful. 

Hucu J. RHYNE. 


= 


‘ a3 Tuts brief biographical sketch of the 


Rev. Dr. Luther B. Wolf is entitled, “After 


Fifty Years and More,” because “After 


Fifty Years” is the title of one of Dr. 
Wolf’s notable books. In. this volume he 
described the history of the Guntur Mis- 
sion in India up to the year 1895, in the 
history of which he played a conspicuous 
part. The second reason for the title is 
because when Dr. Wolf retired from active 
service as a Foreign Mission Board sec- 
retary in July 1933, he had served the 
great cause and work of Foreign Missions 
in the United Lutheran Church for fifty 
years, half of that time as a missionary in 
India and half as general secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions. 

The month of November was significant 
in the life of Dr. Wolf. Born November 29, 
1857, in the village of Abbotstown, Pa., he 
reached Guntur, India, to begin his service 
as a foreign missionary on his twenty-sixth 
birthday, November 29, 1883; and he died 
in the month of November, four days be- 
fore his eighty-second birthday. 


A Mission Builder 


Luther Benaiah Wolf was a missionary 
builder in more than one sense. He built 
up the mission high school at Guntur and 
elevated it to the grade of a junior college, 
of which he was the first principal, from 
1885 to 1907. Affiliated with the Univer- 
sity of Madras, he was made a Fellow of 
that distinguished university in 1893. His 
talents and ability were recognized by the 
Guntur Mission, which honored him with 
elections to its highest offices. In 1903 Wit- 
tenberg College of Springfield, Ohio, con- 
ferred on him the honorary degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. 

Dr. Wolf was a mission builder in an- 
other sense. Under his careful supervision 
the Watts Memorial College Building, the 
Kugler Hospital and other mission build- 
ings were erected in Guntur. 

Dr. Wolf’s service as a board secretary 
was divided into three periods. From June 
1908, to the time of the merger in 1918 
which formed the United Lutheran Church 
in America, he served as the general sec- 
retary of the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the General Synod. Then he became 
one of the general secretaries of the Board 
of Foreign Missions of the U. L. C. A. After 
1928, and until he retired in 1933, he con- 
tinued to serve as the home base secre- 
tary and the corresponding secretary for 
South America and China. As treasurer 
of the Board without additional remunera- 
tion he served for seventeen years from 
1911 to 1928. 

Dr. Wolf had a long, honorable and 
fruitful record of service in the Lutheran 
Church, and his name is indelibly written 
on the pages of the history of the foreign 
mission work of our Church. He also made 
many interesting and valuable contacts 
outside his own church, and occupied po- 
sitions of honor and influence on national 


and international committees. He was the 


first president of the Lutheran Foreign 
Missions Conference of America, a dele- 
gate at the World Missionary Conference 


_ in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910, a member 
_ of the Committee of Reference and Coun- 


North America from 1916 to 1922, a mem- 
ber of the International Missionary Coun- 


THE LUTHERAN 


AFTER FIFTY YEARS AND 
MORE 


A Brief Biographical Sketch of the Rev. Dr. 
Luther Benaiah Wolf 


By George Drach, D.D., Administrative 
Secretary 


International Lutheran Missionary Confer- 
ence at Leipsic, Germany, in 1920. In his 
official capacity as general secretary he 
visited the mission field in Argentina in 
1923, again in 1925, and the mission field 
in Liberia, Africa, in 1927. 

Dr. Wolf received all his higher educa- 
tion in Gettysburg, Pa., first in the high 
school, then in the college, and then in 
the theological 
seminary, from 
which he was 
graduated in 
1883, going im- 
mediately to the 
mission field in 
India. Ordained 
by the West 
Pennsylvania 
Synod after his 
graduation, he 
retained his 
membership in 
that synod and 
served it after 
his return to 
America in va- 
rious capacities 
as one of its 
récognized and most trusted leaders. 

July 3, 1883, just before going to India, 
Dr. Wolf married Alice Benner of Gettys- 
burg, Pa. Their son, George Benner, who 
at the age of five years turned the sod for 
the new college building in Guntur, India, 
died that same year of cholera. The living 
children who mourn with us today are: 
Edith Norris, who laid the cornerstone of 
the Kugler Hospital, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
John F. Crigler, pastor of St. Mark’s Lu- 
theran Church, Charlotte, N. C.; Eleanor 
Bittinger, who spent one term of service as 
a medical missionary in our India Mission 
field and then married Dr. George A. 
Stewart, an eminent physician and surgeon 
of Baltimore; Anna Dryden, Director of 
Nursing at the New York Hospital in asso- 
ciation with Cornell University; Paul Ben- 
ner, an engineer in the Highway Depart- 
ment of Baltimore, who married Florence 
Oldham; and nine grandchildren. 


L. B. WOLF, D.D. 
November 29, 1857- 
November 25, 1939 


Comparisons 

In his address at a banquet arranged by 
the Board of Foreign Missions at his re- 
tirement over six years ago, Dr. Wolf drew 
an interesting comparison between the for- 
eign mission work of the United Lutheran 
Church when he was appointed missionary 
in 1882, and 1933, when he retired. He 
said: “After fifty years what mighty 
changes have been wrought in all fields of 
Christian endeavor both at home and 
abroad! Instead of two foreign mission 
fields, in India and in Africa, the enter- 
prise has developed in six countries: a 
vigorous mission in Japan, a promising 
work in China, two South America mis- 
sions in the countries of Argentina and 
British Guiana. Our foreign missionaries 
increased from 30 men and women to 180; 
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the baptized members in all fields from 
6,579 to 162,000—a vast body of Christians. 
The gifts for foreign missions rose from 
a few thousands to the considerable 
amount of $930,000, for the support of the 
work in 1932.” Surely the Lord’s blessing 
was bestowed and confidence in the work 
and workers indicated. 

We quote also the significant closing 
paragraph of his address: “As we permit 
our minds to pass down through the years 
since we began to walk this foreign mis- 
sion road, we find no cause for regret, but 
many causes for thanksgiving. We have 
not walked the way alone. By our side 
in dark days and bright we have realized 
the presence of Him Who began this great 
and mighty struggle to bring mankind back 
to the eternal life of God in Christ Jesus; 
and again and again we have heard Him 
say in each period which has marked the 
way: ‘Lo, I am with you alway,’ and ‘If 
I be lifted up I will draw all men unto 
me.’ Certainty of faith and radiant hope 
have attended our way as we have en- 
tered each year of labor; and as we have 
engaged in this struggle, His voice has 
been heard saying, ‘Fear not, I have over- 
come the world.’ So we say: ‘Thine, O 
Christ, is the kingdom and the power and 
the glory. Thou must reign till all enemies 
are brought to thy feet.’ ” 


The Funeral Service 


was held in the First Lutheran Church, 
Baltimore, Md., November 27, at two 
o'clock. The pastor, the Rev. Dr. M. L. 
Enders, conducted the service, assisted by 
the Rev. H. R. Spangler, pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church of Lutherville, Md., to which Dr. 
Wolf belonged, and the Rev. Dr. M. Edwin 
Thomas, administrative secretary of the 
Board of Foreign Missions of the United 
Lutheran Church. The Rev. Dr. John 
Aberly, president of the Lutheran The- 
ological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pa., who 
for many years served with Dr. Wolf as a 
missionary in India, delivered the address, 
and a biographical sketch was read by the 
Rev. Dr. George Drach, administrative 
secretary of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the United Lutheran Church. 

The honorary pallbearers were: the Rev. 
Dr. Fred Coleman, missionary in India on 
furlough; the Rev. Dr. J. E. Graefe, for- 
merly missionary in India; the Rev. Dr. 
C. K. Lippard, missionary in Japan on 
furlough; Mr. George R. Weitzel, treas- 
urer of the Board of Foreign Missions; the 
Rev. Dr. Robert D. Clare, pastor of St. 
Mark’s Church, Baltimore, a member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions; the Rev. 
John H. Gardner, Jr., pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Baltimore, president 
of the Eclectic Club of ministers in Balti- 
more; the Rev. J. Frank Fife, pastor of 
the Church of the Holy Comforter, Balti- 
more, president of the Lutheran Ministers’ 
Association of the United Lutheran Church; 
the Rev. Dr. L. L. Uhl, missionary in India 
for fifty years, now retired, in absentia; 
the Rev. Dr. Lloyd M. Keller, pastor of 
St. John’s Church, Baltimore; the Rev. Dr. 
Joseph P. Baker of York, Pa., member of 
the Board of Foreign Missions and repre- 
senting the Synod of Central Pennsylvania. 

Interment was made in Druid Ridge 
Cemetery, Baltimore, Dr. Enders, Dr. 
Aberly, the Rev. H. R. Spangler, and Dr. 
Drach officiating. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


MISSIONARY SOCIETIES 


THE CHURCH TODAY 


Tue eighth biennial convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Synod 
of the Northwest and the thirty-first con- 
vention of the Women’s Missionary Society 
of Wisconsin Conference were held jointly 
in Luther Memorial Church, Madison, Wis., 
October 15-17. 

The convention theme was “The Church 
in a Changing Civilization,” based on Eph. 
3: 21: “Unto him be glory in the church 
by Christ Jesus, throughout all ages, world 
without end. Amen.” 

There were in attendance thirty-five 
official delegates from the Synodical So- 
ciety, and 162 official delegates from the 
Conference Society, together with many 
visitors. Over 300 were in attendance at 
the Communion Service. The attendance 
at the banquet numbered approximately 
four hundred. 


A Missionary Congress 
Sunday afternoon the convention was 
opened with a Missionary Congress, at 
which time we were privileged to have 


Mrs. H. S. Bechtolt, a member of the Edu-. 


cation Committee of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the United Lutheran 
Church, address the group on the subject, 
“What Are the Changing Conditions in the 
World Today Which Affect the Missionary 
Activities of the Church?” This was fol- 
lowed by an address entitled, “How Far 
Should the Church Change Her Mis- 
sionary Activities to Meet These Chang- 
ing Conditions?” by J. H. Dressler, D.D., 
Northwestern Seminary. 

The afternoon meeting was followed by 
a Fellowship Supper, which was attended 
by approximately 250. 

The Communion Service was held Sun- 
day evening. Edwin Moll, D.D., presented 
thoughts for meditation on “Changeless 
Grace in Changing Generations.” 

In addition to Mrs. Bechtolt and Dr. 
Dressler, we were very happy to have with 
us A. A. Zinck, D.D., member of the Board 
of American Missions; Mrs. A. J. Fenner, 
general secretary of The Children of the 
Church, who has since resigned; Dr. Barbara 
De Remer, medical missionary to India; 
Mrs. O. A. Sardeson, member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the General Board; 
and Miss Evelyn Hovdesven, case worker 
for the Lutheran Welfare Society of Wis- 
consin. 


Synodical Notes 


Outstanding among the recommendations 
adopted by the Synodical Society were the 
following: That, inasmuch as the Light 
Brigade has been replaced by The Chil- 
dren of the Church, which does not give 
Life Memberships, it was recommended 
that all societies stress the importance of 
giving Life Memberships to children. It 
was also recommended that the Synodical 
Society again assume the full support of 
Faith Lippard, missionary to Japan, and 
assume the aid on salary of a Home Mis- 
sion pastor in Canada to the extent of $700. 
Also: That as an outgrowth of the pro- 
motion of Advance in Christian Steward- 
ship, each society give a love gift to India 
each year of the biennium as a part of the 


Centennial Fund to be raised in connection 
with the Centenary Celebration of our 
work in India in 1942. 

The following officers were elected by 
the Synodical Society: President, Mrs. 
Charles L. Grant, St. Paul, Minn.; vice- 
president, Mrs. N. K. Feddersen, Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; recording secretary, Mrs. 
M. F. Rheingans, Wauwatosa, Wis.; statis- 
tical secretary, Mrs. E. A. Haertlein, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; treasurer, Mrs. J. E. Tepoor- 
tem, Madison, Wis. 


Conference Society Notes 


In addition to voting its whole-hearted 
support to the recommendations adopted 
by the Synodical Society, the Wisconsin 
Conference Society voted again to raise 
$600 during the coming year for Home 
Missions, $300 of which is to go to the 
General Board, the other $300 to go to the 
Synod of the Northwest, to be allocated by 
the executive committee for special work 
on Wisconsin territory. Also it was voted 
to give $25 for the work of the Green Lake 
Bible School, and $5 sustaining member- 
ship in the Lutheran Welfare Society of 
Wisconsin. 

The election of the Conference Society 
resulted as follows: President, Mrs. A. S. 
Feddersen, Racine, Wis.; vice-president, 
Mrs. S. M. Jensen, Beloit, Wis.; recording 
secretary, Mrs. C. A. Piel, Milwaukee, Wis.; 
statistical secretary, Mrs. Elof Erickson, 
Racine, Wis.; treasurer, Mrs. E. C. Seide- 
man, Milwaukee, Wis. 

The next convention will be held in 
October 1940, in Marinette, Wis. 

InmMA B, RHEINGANS. 


“THE CHURCH MUST BE 
PLANTED” 


THE twentieth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the Mich- 
igan Synod was held in Ascension Church, 
Pontiac, Mich., October 4-6. The theme 
was, “Ecclesia Plantanda”—The Church 
Must Be Planted. The Communion ser- 
mon, based on “The Mercy of Missions,” 
was preached by the Rev. Ewald Berger 
of Ascension Church. Reports, from the 
officers showed a slight decrease in mem- 
bership but an increase in funds handled. 
At the convention dinner Mrs. Ewald 
Berger was hostess and Mrs. Walter Kukak 
was song leader. In the evening a service 
was held with Mrs. Raymond Hendricksen 
presiding. The address was delivered by 
the Rev. Dan Bravin, missionary to the 
Jews in Pittsburgh, Pa., on the theme, 
“The Jew in the Program of the Church.” 

At the devotional service on Thursday 
morning Mrs. E. Hill presided, and spoke 
on “The Church Planted in the Home- 
land,” after which Pastor Bravin continued 
his address of the previous evening on 
“Aspects in a Christian Approach to the 
Jews.” The roll call showed forty-seven 
delegates present, and one new society was 
presented. 

The following officers were elected: 
President, Mrs. Raymond Hendricksen, 
Detroit, Mich.; vice-president, Mrs. F. L. 
Roach, Detroit; secretary, Mrs. Charles 
Showalter, Three Rivers, Mich.; treasurer, 
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Mrs. Paul Kops, Detroit; statistician, Mrs. 
Padden, Detroit. The Rev. Herbert Schild- 
roth, president of the Committee on Home 
Missions of the Michigan Synod, delivered 
the address at this meeting, taking as his 
subject, “Sustaining the Plants.” 

Mrs. Henry Yoder presided at the after- 
noon sessions, and spoke on “The Church 
Planted in the Hearts of Man.” A round 
table discussion followed on “Planting the 
Work.” An interesting poster display on 
work of the Board of American Missions 
prepared by Sister Theodora Schmidt was 
shown. A Life and In Memoriam shower 
followed. Book reports were given by Mrs. 
F. G. Zwerner on “Right Here at Home,” 
which is being used for mission study this 
coming year. The Rev. Mr. Schoeneman, 
former missionary to Puerto Rico, spoke 
on “Lutheran Work in Puerto Rico.” 


Home Missionaries Speak 


At the convention banquet in the eve- 
ning Mrs. A. C. Kuder, was toastmistress 
and two-minute speeches were heard from 
our Home Missionaries Berger, Larsen, 
Madsen, Thompson, Kotter, Lechler, Sola 
and Avery. The address on “America for © 
Christ,” was deliveerd by Dr. Arthur M. 
Knudsen, secretary of English Missions 
under the Board of American Missions. 
Mrs. Ralph presided at the evening meet- 
ing on “The Church Planted in Foreign 
Lands,” and Dr. Knudsen delivered the 
address. 

At the closing session of the convention 
a gift was presented to Mrs. Sara Watts, 
retiring president in appreciation of her 
untiring and faithful work in the past tw> 
years. Mrs. ERNEST WILKINSON, 


MIGRANT WORK THE CHIEF 
TOPIC 


Tue thirty-ninth semi-annual convention 
of the Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Chicago Conference of the Illinois Synod 
was held at North Austin Church, Chicago, 
October 17. The opening devotions were 
led by Mrs. F. W. Otterbein, wife of the 
pastor of this congregation, who spoke on 
“Missionary Myopia.” 

The speaker of the afternoon, Miss Helen 
White, midwestern supervisor of the 
Migrant Work under the Council of Women 
for Home Missions, who has spent nine 
summers in the migrant field of the East 
and the Middle West, gave an enlightening 
talk on the work among this group. Re- 
ports of the convention of the Illinois 
Synod’s society at Park Ridge, and the 
fourth Illinois Young Women’s Congress 
held at Evanston, were given. 

A Migrant Dinner was served at six 
o’clock. Each table was decorated to por- 
tray the various phases of the migrant 
work, as well as the work among the 
Indians and Eskimos. The speakers’ table 
contained a replica of the Konnarock 
Training School, church and parish house, 
set in the Virginia hills. Each table and 
its significance was clearly and adequately 
outlined by one of the women of the local 
church. 

The evening session opened with an ad- 
dress by the Rev. John Gable, who spoke 
on, “Our Responsibility on Our Own Door- 
step.” He stressed the southern mountain 
work— congregational —educational—med- 
ical. Mrs. D. E. BossERMAN. 
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“FORGETTING AND ... 
REACHING FORTH” 


Tue eleventh annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the New 
York Conference of the United Synod of 
New York met October 27 at St. Luke’s 
Church, New Rochelle, N. Y., the Rev. 
John Bornhold pastor. The theme was 
“Advancement.” The sub-title on the pro- 
gram was:". . . forgetting those things 
which are behind ...”; “. . . reaching forth 
unto those things which are before,” 
Philippians 3: 13. 

Mrs. Cecil C. Hine beautifully and ably 
developed the devotions for the morning 
and afternoon sessions based on Philip- 
pians 3, bringing out the things that re- 
tarded our spiritual advancement. 

Our beloved president, Mrs. John B. 
Eyster, who is critically ill, and for whom 
Pastor Bornhold offered prayer, was 
capably represented by the vice-president, 
Miss Gladys Zipf. 

The whole program was of a highly spir- 
itual character and challenging in many 
respects. Fifty-six boxes were sent out 
by the Box Work Department, nine of 
which were for foreign fields. A plea for a 
ten per cent increase in membership in 
each society was made to help make up 
the loss of 331 members in the synodical 
society in the last biennium. A change in 
synodical specials was made in order to 
personalize this objective—the new as- 
signments being the support of Miss Mabel 
Meyer and Miss Amelia Brosius, mission- 
aries to India, plus $500 for “Advance- 
ment.” 


Interesting Addresses by Well- 
known Speakers 


Dr. Samuel Trexler, president of the 
United Synod of New York, greeted us as 
representing the “finest in the church.” He 
said that the work of the women in the 
church is outstanding both in what they 
accomplish in their local congregations and 
in the all-embracing work of our United 
Lutheran Church. 

Dr. Paul C. White, secretary for Parish 
Education for Youth, pleaded with us to 
foster the great co-operative movement 
for deepening parish education and evan- 
gelism for our youth. Miss Emily Kne- 
meyer, newly elected president of the syn- 
odical society, greeted us and urged us to 
ever greater aspirations for the Kingdom 
work through the missionary program. 
Mrs. Paul E. Scherer reported delightfully 
on the highlights of the sixth biennial 
convention of the synodical society. 

One of the outstanding addresses was 
given by the Rev. Theodore Ressler, mis- 
sionary at Long Beach, L. L, who spoke 
with dynamic conviction of why the 
Church is languishing. Dr. Ralph H. Long, 
executive secretary of the National Lu- 
theran Council, brought an outstanding, 
unforgettable message on “The Doctrine of 
Justification by Faith.” Miss Alice Nickel, 
our missionary to India, emphasized the 
high quality of the Bible women trained 
by our missionaries. Sister Bessie Eng- 
strom urged us to sponsor and promote the 
program, of The Children of the Church 
in our congregations. Of fifty-five churches 
only eleven have this department for work 


among children. Miss Knemeyer spoke on 


“Mending the Nets.” 


THE LUTHERAN 


The newly elected officers are: Pres- 
ident, Miss Gladys Zipf; vice-president, 
Mrs. H. Borchers; recording secretary, 
Miss Mary MacDonald; Mrs. David Stolpe 
and Mrs. William Manns, re-elected statis- 
tician and treasurer, respectively. 

The evening session was co-ordinated 
under the topic of “Faith.” Mrs. Richard 
Bruen, Young Women’s Secretary, con- 
ducted the meditation and prayer, while 
Miss Emily Werner of Biblical Seminary 
delivered an unforgettable address. A 
dramatization, “Great Possessions,’ was 
given by the Young Women of St. Paul’s 
Church, East Portchester, Conn., fittingly 
visualizing how to use our talents and 
gifts. CATHERINE PLAGEMANN. 


“COURAGE” 


was the theme throughout the eleventh 
annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Long Island Confer- 
ence of the United Synod of New York, 
which was held November 3 in St. Luke’s 
Church, Brooklyn, N. Y., the Rev. Paul 
Schmidt pastor. 

Mrs. Paul Strenge ably conducted the 
morning and afternoon devotions and gave 
a most interesting and timely message. 
Miss Mabel Dysinger unfolded the work 
in Africa so vividly as to awaken a deeper 
interest in this work and its people. Mrs. 
Ralph Sell in a charming manner took 
us to China, explaining the work and its 
difficulties in these troublous times. The 
newly elected president of the synodical 
society, Miss Emily C. Knemeyer, gave us 
a message on “Mending the Nets,” point- 
ing out the weak spots which need to be 
strengthened. 

At the noon hour the Rev. David G. 
Jaxheimer, president of the Long Island 
Conference, brought greetings and Mrs. 
Charles L. Schweitzer gave a fine presen- 
tation of The Children of the Church 
program. 

The following officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Mrs. Werner Jentsch; vice-pres- 
ident, Mrs. E. H. Wetsel; recording sec- 
retary, Mrs. H. T. Weiskotten; statistical 
secretary, Mrs. E. R. Jaxheimer; treasurer, 
Mrs. M. B. Kinkel. 

At the supper hour a motion picture 
was shown by the Rev. Luther Gerhardt 
of the Pinecrest Dunes Leadership School. 

The Young Women conducted the eve- 
ning session and presented “The Mes- 
sengers of Hope,” a pageant written by 
Mrs. J. F. Seebach. This was a fitting close 
to the convention. 

Mrs. S. G. WEISKOTTEN. 


“ADVANCING IN CHRISTIAN 
STEWARDSHIP” 


THE sixteenth annual convention of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of the former 
Susquehanna Synod was held October 4 
and 5 in St. John’s Church, Williamsport, 
Pa., the Rev. L. G. Shannon pastor. The 
theme of the convention was, “Advancing 
in Christian Stewardship.” Devotional 
services were conducted on the followmg 
subjects: “Search Me,” by Mrs. Bruce 
Albert, Bloomsburg; “Teach Me,” by Mrs. 
C. W. Humphrey, Lewistown; “Use Me,” 
by Mrs. John Cole, New Berlin. 

The Committee on Credentials reported 
144 delegates and guests at the opening 
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session. The president, Mrs. Harry Miller, 
in her report called this the Synodical 
Harvest Time and reported six more 
Women’s Societies and seven more Young 
Women’s with an increase of thirty-eight 
women and fifty-seven young women. 

Mrs. Oscar Schmidt, vice-president of 
the U. L. C. A. Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, spoke on the convention theme and 
urged stewardship of Life, Time, Ability 
and Money. 

A Young Women’s Banquet was a fea- 
ture under the direction of Catherine 
Mergner. 

A highlight of the convention was the 
inspirational address of Miss Elvira Strunk, 
on furlough from China. Reports of de- 
partment secretaries were given in the 
form of a quiz conducted by Mrs. C. H. 
Stein of Lock Haven. Dr. Barbara De- 
Remer of India in a very helpful address 
gave a vivid picture of village life in India. 
“Mohammedan Women” was the subject 
presented by Mrs. Rusell Galt of Selins- 
grove, who has spent seventeen years of 
her life in Egypt. 

The following officers were elected: Mrs. 
W.S. Deamer, Lewistown, president; Mrs. 
R. Crouse, Northumberland, vice-pres- 
ident; Mrs. W. Knight, Williamsport, sec- 
retary; Mrs. Pierce Willard, Millville, treas- 
urer; Mrs. O. Hoover, Williamsport, statis- 
tical secretary. 

Mrs. A. F,. Kieprer, Reporter. 


“THE MISSIONARY CALL” 


Tue fall convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Societies of the East Conference of 
the Pittsburgh Synod was held October 24 
in Trinity Church, Homer City, Pa., the 
Rev. C. Thornton Hays pastor, with 150 
delegates and visitors present at the ses- 
sions. The theme, “The Missionary Call 
of the Hour’”—go and make disciples of all 
nations—was developed in the meditations 
and devotions. 

The president, Mrs. George N. Lauffer, 
in a thoughtfully prepared symposium, 
stressed membership and more carefully 
and prayerfully prepared programs for the 
monthly meetings. Conference expressed 
its sincere congratulations to the Apollo 
societies and to the Apollo church for the 
delightful and thoughtful manner in which 
they entertained the synodical convention. 
The constitution as revised by the com- 
mittee, Mrs. Barnett, chairman, was read 
and adopted. The president conducted a 
brief memorial service in memory of Mrs. 
Robert Richter, Young Women’s secretary, 
who died last spring. 

The newly elected president of the syn- 
odical society, Mrs. Baker, brought greet- 
ings and urged the Conference to “Go For- 
ward in His Name,” as did the Rev. W. F. 
Pfeifer, president of the East Conference. 

The work of the Passavant Memorial 
Home for Epileptics was presented by 
Sister Maria Reuss; Student Work among 
Lutheran Youth in Pittsburgh, by Miss 
Elizabeth Knepsheild; and the Mission 
Study books were sketched by Mrs. Rugh. 
Mrs. C. K. Lippard, missionary to Japan, 
gave a vivid picture of the Japan of today 
and the difficulty of working under mil- 
itary surveillance. The meditation, “Lo I 
am with you alway,” was a fitting close 


to an inspiring convention. 


Mrs. Cuartes B. Hut, Sec. 
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THE LUTHERAN 


“INSPIRATIONAL HEIGHTS” 


AN innovation marked the thirty-third 
annual convention of the Women’s Mis- 
sionary Society of the Southern Conference 
of the Synod of California. It was a one- 
day conference and was held November 9 
in Trinity Church, Pasadena, George H. 
Hillerman, D.D., retiring pastor. The day 
was packed with information and inspira- 
tion, and the advantage of the single day 
was evident in that all delegates were 
present for the whole convention, which 
was well attended. 

The theme chosen was “Inspirational 
Heights,” developed in the devotions un- 
der the headings, “Mount of the Sermon,” 
“Mount of Calvary,” and “Mount of Ascen- 
sion.” All reports showed good work ac- 
complished. Outstanding in interest was 
the report of another successful summer 
camp for girls, Ruth’s Camp, conducted by 
the Rev. and Mrs. D. Edward Wright and 
their helpers, and sponsored by the South- 
ern Conference. 

The two schools of Mission Study, at Mt. 
Hermon and at Los Angeles—also the work 
of Social Missions and the Migrant Work 
—were brought to our attention in a most 
interesting way. The work of the depart- 
ment secretaries was graphically repre- 
sented by a mammoth “triangle of tri- 
angles,” with the aid of which each sec- 
retary, in a few words, presented her 
work and the progress made. 


An Informative Questionnaire 


A questionnaire on the subject, “Chris- 
tianity and Our World,” was conducted by 
Mrs. D. J. Snyder and the delegates to 
whom she had sent the questions pre- 
viously. 

Mrs. J. E. Hoick, who had just returned 
from the Executive Board meeting in 
Philadelphia, gave a most interesting ac- 
count of latest plans and up-to-the-minute 
information. We had with us one mis- 
sionary, Miss Florence Welty, who gave a 
review of a lecture course on the subject, 
“The Message of Christ for the Modern 
World.” 

The officers of the conference were re- 
elected with the exception of the secretary, 
Mrs. Howard D. Bauer, who had already 
served three years and was not eligible 
for re-election. The new officers, were in- 
stalled by Mrs. C. E. Young, former pres- 
ident, and are as follow: President, Mrs. 
Edward N. Spirer; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
D. Edward Wright and Mrs. Guy L. Hud- 
son; secretary, Mrs. Clayton Larson; treas- 
urer, Mrs. A. C. Bertelsen; historian, Mrs. 
J. E. Hoick. 

As delegate to the Triennial Convention 
at Des Moines, Mrs. E. N. Spirer was nom- 
inated; and as alternate, Mrs. D. Edward 
Wright. An invitation was accepted to 
meet next year in the First Church of 
Glendale. 

The hospitality of the entertaining church 
contributed in no small measure to the 
day’s pleasure. The ladies of the church 
served both lunch and dinner at a nom- 
inal price. 

The Young Women’s Southern Confer- 
ence started with the dinner at 6.30 P. M., 
and carried out a well-rounded program 
under the title, “Aerial Adventuring to 
Inspirational Heights,” followed -by a 
pageant, “The Golden Circle.” 

Mrs. Iva A. Battzty, Reporter. 
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“SEND OUT THY LIGHT” 


The Women’s Missionary Society of the 
Western Conference, Synod of Ohio, was 
entertained in Christ Church, Carey, Ohio, 
the Rev. Paul Clauser pastor, for their 
nineteenth annual convention October 25 
and 26. The convention theme was, “Send 
Out Thy Light.” 

Three hundred forty officers, delegates 
and visitors were in attendance; if mem- 
bers count, Western Conference is becom- 
ing more mission-minded, since this is the 
largest convention on our records. 

Many fine things went to make up a 
worth-while program. Miss Bertha Koenig, 
our missionary io Africa, and Miss Marie 
Gerlach, our worker among Jews in Bal- 
timore, Md., were the real highlights. Both 
brought fine word pictures of their work 
and the needs. Because we hear so little 


of the Hebrew Missions, we were inspired 


to seek a better working knowledge of it. 
One striking thought from Miss Gerlach’s 
discourse was this, “When we give in to 
persecution of race minority, it is the be- 
ginning of the end of Christianity.” Miss 
Koenig gave just a little different insight 
into the work in Africa and, as usual, the 
more we know the more we are interested. 

Departmental reports show healthy gains, 
Truly we were brought nearer the feet of 
Jesus with a greater desire to learn to love 
all peoples as He loves them. 

May we strive to be worthy oi the com- 
pliment paid by the Rev. A. L. Anderson, 
president of Western Conference—“The 
Women’s Missionary Society is the ablest 
and most respected auxiliary organization 
of the church”—because the love of Christ 
constraineth us. 

Mrs. H. A. SLONECKER, Reporter. 


CONFERENCES 


THE MINISTER AND THE 
MINISTRY 


Hoty Communion, papers, elections, lay- 
men’s meeting were the highlights of the 
second annual meeting of the West Penn- 


-sylvania Conference, meeting in St. Mark’s 


Church, John S. Tome, D.D., pastor, No- 
vember 13 and 14. 

The Communion Service was in charge 
of President Dwight L. Putman, who also 
delivered a strong sermon on Ephesians 
6:13, 14, Secretary R. R. Gresh, Treas- 
urer E. C. Ruby, D.D., and Dr. Tome. 

Elections, one of the great indoor sports 
of all church conventions, promoted Sec- 
retary Ralph R. Gresh of York to pres- 
ident, placed Pastor H. W. Sternat of 
Biglerville in the office of secretary, re- 
tained Dr. E. C. Ruby of York as treas- 
urer, and George Black of Gettysburg as 
lay member of the executive committee. 
Further, the ballots nominated the follow- 
ing delegates to the U. L. C. A. convention 
in 1940: Clerical—R. R. Gresh, D. L. Put- 
man, C. A. Neal, E. C. Falkenstein, H. W. 
Sternat, and G. D, Laird. Lay delegates— 
Dean W. E. Tilberg, G. P. Black, S. M. 
Goodyear, N. R. Nissly, J. E. Reisner, G. W. 
Hafer and W. H. Menges. The advantage 
of age is with the laymen. 

President Putman’s report carried two 
suggestive observations: the threat to the 
“spirit of the old West Penn Synod” also 
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of the present Central Penn Synod, “from 
certain trends within the U. L. C. A., which 
are contrary to the mind of the synod” and 
the tendency to “stricter isolation” of 
Lutherans. 

Since “Conference Business” is more or 
less anemic and provocative of slumber in 
the tired parson, the officers had wisely 
planned for a salutary stimulant in the 
form of thought-provoking papers fol- 
lowed by \discussion. These proved, with- 
out exception, pointed goads to thinking. 
The papers were presented by Pastor C. A. 
Neal of Chambersburg on, “Subsidizing 
Students for the Ministry.” The motion 
prevailed that pastors and church coun- 
cils “exercise great care” in recommend- 
ing men for financial aid. Pastor C. S. 
Falkenstein, New Cumberland, read a 
paper on “Synodical Ministerial Assist- 
ance.” The underpaid pastor is finally re- 
ceiving public attention. Pastor H. B. 
Burkholder, Greencastle, read a paper on 
“Stewardship and Benevolence—Our Chal- 
lenge and Opportunity.” The church needs 
to be reminded that the Lord still watches 
at the treasury. Pastor H. B. Stock, D.D., 
Carlisle, read a paper on “Shall Our Synod 
Continue the Policy of Licensure?” 

Special speakers were: President M. R. 
Hamsher, D.D., of the Central Pennsylvania 

Synod and Secretary J. D. Krout, D.D., 

Dr. W. L. Mudge of the Pennsylvania 

Council of Churches, and Martin Schroeder, 

D.D., special representative from the Board 

of American Missions, who plowed up some 

long-neglected truth regarding the rural 
church in his plea for “a rural church 
policy.” The West Penn Conference is the 

most rural conference in the U. L. C. A,, 

according to Dr. Schroeder. 

Devotional sessions were led by Pastors 
R. W. Baker, R. C. Schiebel and J. E. Rine. 

New members received into the Confer- 
ence were Pastors Andrew Heinz, Marlin 
Bottiger, John Rine, Robert Benner, Harry 
Saul, and Marshal Brenneman. 

Pastor L. A. Bush, D.D., of Boiling 
Springs, invited the conference to meet 
there next year. 

The two-day session was well attended, 
proved helpful, and cultivated fellowship. 
President Gresh is enthusiastically look- 
ing toward furthering the move to make 
the conference sessions an attraction for 
the pastors, rather than “futility” as the 
lingering thought. 

A planned part of the conference meet- 
ing was the laymen’s meeting Monday 
evening which opened around the dinner 
table. This was followed by a general 
rally in the church auditorium, at which 

‘time Prof. T. L. Cline, Ph.D., of Gettys- 
burg College, delivered the address. Of- 
ficers elected were: President, John Shiding; 

secretary, G. W. Hafer; treasurer, C. C. 

Culp. ALFRED O. FRANK. 


THE RURAL PROBLEM 


Tue second annual convention of the 
Alleghany Conference of the Central Penn- 
sylvania Synod was held November 9 in 
Moxham Lutheran Church, Johnstown, 


H.C. Michael, D.D., pastor. The session 
was opened with a devotional service in 
_ charge of the Rev. J. A. Brosius of Johns- 


m. The Rev. D. L. Shaffer of Martins- 
'g spoke on “Stewardship and Benev- 
nee,” after which a short business ses- 
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sion was conducted before the morning 
Communion Service, in charge of the Con- 
ference officers. The Rev. W. E. Lundberg 
of Sipesville delivered the sermon entitled, 
“My Lord and My God.” 

The afternoon session was opened with 
a devotional service in charge of the Rev. 
R. W. Meckley of Woodbury. A _ short 
period was given to further business after 
which the convention participated in sev- 
eral topics of discussion. The first of these 
was conducted by the Rev. E. L. Pee of 
Philipsburg, “The Policy of Licensure in 
the Lutheran Church.” After some discus- 
sion the conference went on record as being 
in favor of continuing the practice of 
licensing young men before the completion 
of the seminary work. 

Prof. M. E. John, assistant professor of 
rural sociology at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege, led the next discussion relative to 
“The Church and the Community.” Pro- 
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fessor John stressed the need of making 
church programs more realistic and the 
pressing need of more sincere co-opera- 
tion between religious groups in order to 
appeal to the masses. 

The concluding address and discussion 
were under the leadership of Martin 
Schroeder, D.D., of the Board of American 
Missions. Dr. Schroeder emphasized the 
crying need of dealing with our great rural 
church problems and stressed the need of 
more specialized training for rural pastors 
and more adaptable programs for the rural 
congregations. As a large portion of the 
Alleghany Conference is composed of rural 
congregations, these discussion periods 
were highly profitable and created an 
atmosphere of hopefulness toward a reck- 
oning with the rural church problem. 
Various committee reports and election of 
officers and representatives consumed the 
remainder of the afternoon session. 


Prayers 
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The conference closed with the evening 
session, which was in charge of the retiring 
officers, the Rev. E. Roy Houser, president; 
the Rev. E. L. Manges, vice-president; the 
Rev. G. I. Melhorn, secretary; and H. C. 
Michael, D.D. Greetings were extended to 
the conference by the synodical president, 
M. R. Hamsher, D.D., of Harrisburg, and 
the evening address was delivered by E. 
Martin Grove, D.D., president of the East 
Pennsylvania Conference. Dr. Grove’s sub- 
ject was “Sure Success Rules,’ and he 
very ably and inspiringly outlined the fol- 
lowing rules for success in Christian 
living: Pray more; think earnestly; attend 
better; work harder; boost loyally; give 
liberally; bring others. With the installa- 
tion of the newly elected president by the 
retiring president the conference was 
brought to a close. 

The conference elections resulted as fol- 
lows: President, E. L. Manges, D.D., Hunt- 
ingdon; vice-president, the Rev. J. A. 
Brosius, Johnstown; secretary, the Rev. 
J. S. Shannon, Confluence; treasurer, 
George E. Weaver, Altoona; synodical 
nominating committee, the Rev. E. Roy 
Hauser, the Rev. E. M. Morgan and S. Z. 
Miller; stewardship and benevolence com- 
mittee, the Rev. E. L. Pee, William 
Gleichert, L. C. Smith, and S. U. Troutman; 
delegates to U. L. C. A. convention, the 
Rev. E. L. Pee, the Rev. W. E. Lundberg, 
I. Hess Wagner, D.D., C. W. Clapper, J. G. 
Bagshaw, and F. P. Reiter. 

The Alleghany Conference is composed 
of congregations in Somerset, Bedford, 
Blair, Huntingdon, Clearfield and Cambria 
Counties of Pennsylvania. R. W. Birk. 


“OUR CHURCH” 


The Marion Conference of the Synod of 
Virginia held its fall meeting in Woman’s 
Memorial Church, Pulaski, Va., the Rev. 
J. Luther Mauney pastor, October 31 and 
November 1. The theme of the conference, 
appropriate to the time, was “Our Church.” 
The central session was the evening service 
on Reformation night, when Charles J. 
Smith, D.D., LL.D., president of Roanoke 
College, delivered the address. Dr. Smith 
in his lucid and inspiring way made the 
Reformation vivid for his hearers as to its 
“personalities, principles, and power.” 

At eleven o’clock each day a sermon 
pertinent to the particular festival occa- 
sion was preached. These were effectively 
delivered by the Rev. A. K. Hewitt of 
Rural Retreat and the Rev. John R. Brok- 
hoff of Marion. Other addresses, delivered 
on Reformation Day, were as follow: 
“Our Church and the Word,’ by the 
Rev. M. J. Kluttz of Chilhowie; “Our 
Church and Her Service of Worship,” by 
the Rev. W. V. McCray of Crockett; 
and, “Our Church and Her Distinctive 
Message Today,” by the Rev. H. J. Rhyne 
of Marion. On the second day of Confer- 
ence addresses were made by E. H. Copen- 
haver, D.D., of Marion, on “Men for the 
Ministry” and R. H. Anderson, D.D., of 
Lynchburg, on “One Hundred Per Cent 
Apportionment.” Congregational reports 
were also brought by the delegates relat- 
ing to distinctive Lutheran practices in 
their particular fields of service. 

Officers for the biennium beginning in 
January 1940, were elected as follows: the 
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Rev. A. K. Hewitt, president; the Rev. H. J. 
Rhyne, vice-president; the Rev. J. K. Cad- 
wallader, secretary; Mr. E. W. Felty, 
treasurer. 

By motion it was agreed to adopt the 
policy of holding one two-day session in 
the spring of each succeeding year, and 
in the fall to hold a church councilmen’s 
conference. Each pastor was also re- 
quested to encourage a representative of 
each of his auxiliary organizations to at- 
tend the next Conference session. The 
messages and reports presented were of a 
very high order, and the general spirit of 
pastors and delegates was excellent. 

J. LutHer Mauney. 


HERMAN F. A. MICHELS 
DEAD 


Organist for Sixty-three Years at St. John’s 
Church, Jersey City, N. J. 


Herman F. A. Micuets, aged eighty 
years, died at his home in Jersey City, 
having established what is believed to be 
an unequaled record as organist at St. 
John’s Church, Jersey City, N. J.—sixty- 
three years as organist in one church. 

When he was a boy Herman Michels 
learned to play the organ from his father, 
Barthold Michels, and became organist at 
St. John’s Church when he was seventeen 
years old. His father was a school teacher 
in New York for many years and also an 
organist, and later established a butter 
and egg store in the Washington Market 
in 1856. When he died, his son Herman 
took over the business and had managed it 
ever since. His heart, however, was always 
with the organ in St. John’s Church, and 
he never missed a service. 

Mr. Michels was born in New York, but 
moved to Jersey City in 1870. Two years 
ago his advanced years made continuance 
of the organ work at all services and wed- 
dings too much of a strain, and he re- 
stricted his work to playing only at the 
German service Sunday mornings. The 
assistant organist played at all other 
times. 

Mr. Michels is survived by his wife, 
Christina Tiedeman Michels, to whom he 
had been married forty years; one daughter, 
Mrs. Grace Behrens of Neptune; and five 
sons: Herman of Teaneck, N. J., for many 
years superintendent of the Sunday school 
at St. John’s; Edward of North Bergen; 
Walter and Arnold of Jersey City; and 
Barthold of Bogota; and nine grandchildren. 

Funeral services were held at St. John’s 
Church, and interment took place in Wee- 
hawken Cemetery. 


PERSONAL 


Pastor O. Holland, one of the organizers 
of the Lutheran Brotherhood Insurance 
Company, its first vice-president and mem- 
ber of its executive committee for many 
years, died November 15 in Minneapolis 
at the age of sixty-one. Mr. Holland was 
a Lutheran layman of prominence in the 
Norwegian Lutheran Church of America, 
serving among other institutions St. Olaf 
College at Northfield, Minn., as its treas- 
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urer. He was widely known in Minnesota 
as a citizen, being mayor of Northfield from 
1916 to 1918 and serving on numerous 
civic bodies in the community. 


Robbin B. Wolf, Esq., son of a Lutheran 
minister whose first charge was at Para- 
dise, near Turbotville, Pa., was the prin- 
cipal speaker at the twenty-fifth annual 
banquet of the Associated Lutheran Men 
of Williamsport and Vicinity at the Y. W. 
C. A. on the evening of November 10. Mr. 
Wolf discussed the administrative and 
financial phases of the Lutheran Church 
and touched on the spiritual and historical 
angles. Delegates from as far south as 
Milton, Pa., and Turbotville, and north to 
Liberty and Morris attended to the number 
of 309. Mr. LeRoy Dimm of Muncy was 
elected president. 

Dean of those present was John M. 
Reimensnyder, D.D., LL.D., of Milton, who 
has been in the active ministry for sixty- 
eight years, and is ninety-three years old. 
He offered the benediction at the close 
of the program. 


The Rev. A. K. Yount has accepted the 
call of the Forestville Parish of the Vir- 
ginia Synod, effective November 15. He 
has served with signal success in Dan- 
ville, Va., for ten years and led the con- 
gregation in the erection of its new church 
on West Main Street. His successor in this 
parish is the Rev. Charles G. Tusing, who 
was installed by Superintendent R. Homer 
Anderson, and has been warmly welcomed 
by this congregation. 


BOILING SPRINGS CHURCH 
DEDICATED 


Dr. Harvey D. Hoover of Gettysburg 
Seminary delivered the sermon and con- 
ducted the Service of Offerings at the 
dedication of the new $40,000 St. John’s 
Church, Boiling Springs, Pa. The pastor, 
Dr. L. A. Bush, was in charge of the 
service, which was well attended by mem- 
bers and friends in the community. 

During the week of post-dedicatory 
services St. Paul’s Choir, Biglerville, Pa., 
furnished the music on Congregational 
Night, and Dr. J. D. Krout, secretary of 
the Central Pennsylvania Synod, delivered 
the address. On Sunday School Night St. 
Paul’s Choir, Carlisle, Pa., furnished the 
music and Dr. Charles P. Wiles of Phila- 
delphia, editor of the Parish and Church 
School Board, was the speaker. On Mis- 
sionary Night Miss Frances Dysinger of 
Washington, D. C., was the speaker and 
Allison Methodist Church Choir of Carlisle 
was in charge of the musical program. The 
Junior Choir sang Young People’s Night, 
assisted by the First Lutheran Junior 
Choir of Carlisle and the Junior Choir of 
Goodyear, Pa. 

At the time of the dedication of this 
church half of the cost of the building was 
provided for in pledges and cash subscrip- 
tions. The church was designed by John 
K. Bixler, a member of the church and of 
the church council. The plan includes a 
Sunday school room on the lower floor, 


' where the kitchen and boiler room, are 


located, a choir room and pastor’s study. 


‘The windows are memorials, as are the 


organ, reredos and altar furnishings. 


THE LUTHERAN 


A CHRISTMAS PAGEANT 


(Continued from page 17) 

metal is too precious to be made into a 
cross. It is the distinguishing mark of our 
places of worship. On our altars it sym- 
bolizes the very presence of God. At its 
feet we find forgiveness and the hope of 
eternal life. No burden is so heavy that 
it will not lose its crushing power at the 
foot of the cross. Even the valley of the 
shadow of death will not smother the light 
of the cross with its fogs of doubt and sor- 
row. The cross, symbol of the death of 
sin and of death itself, is the fitting climax 
to the Christmas story. Only those who 
have seen themselves by the light of the 
cross will ever fully share in the glorious 
rejoicing of Christmas. 

“In the Cross of Christ I glory, 

Towering o’er the wrecks of time; 
All the light of sacred story 
Gathers round its head sublime.” 

(Verses 1 and 3 of this hymn, C. S. B. 
62, may be used as arranged by the choir 
leader. The benediction then may be given 
by the pastor, with threefold or seven- 
fold Amen. Recessional may follow in a 
form suited to the building. “Silent Night, 
Holy Night,” C. S. B. 530, may be used as 
the recessional hymn. Lights should not 
be turned on until the recessional is com- 
pleted. Opening Vesper Service may pre- 
cede the pageant.) 


PELOU BET's 
SELECT NOTES 


WILBUR M. SMITH,D.D. 


THE WORLDS GREATEST COMMENTARY ON 
THE UNIFORM SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSONS 


INDISPENSIBLE //¢ QR\ $9.00 post 


TO TEACHERS 
OF ALL GRADES 949) semisronks 


Aeolian-Skinner 
ANNOUNCES 


a new design for a small 
organ for small churches. 


Full description upon request. 


AEOLIAN-SKINNER ORGAN CO. 
Boston, Mass. 


WILL MAKE IT A 


MERRY CHRISTMAS 


») The finest Christmas gift of all is the gift of security for your loved ones. Nothing matters 
quite so much to you. Nothing could express quite so well your feeling for them. A Lutheran 
Mutual policy is exceptionally liberal in its benefits, exceptionally economical in premiums. 
And as to its soundness as an investment, life insurance is the “safest financial human institu- 
tion.” Check the type of insurance you're most interested in, and get further interesting details. 

The only legal reserve life insurance company exclusively for Lutherans. A mutual 
company providing insurance at actual cost. 


LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE 
For Lutherans Only x 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


WAVERLY, IOWA 


Please send me more information on your 
( Ordinary life policies 
() Educational policies 


(0 Annuity Endowments 
LD Juvenile policies 
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How About 
the Official Emblem of the 
Luther League 


fora 


Christmas Gift 


WATCH CHARM 
Rolled Gold Maltese Cross with emblem | 

in colors 
Solid Gold 


| PENCIL CLIP 
| With emblem in colors ................ 15 cents 


SIGNET RING ; 
Solid Gold with emblem in colors.... $6.00 


KEY-RING with Luther seal in oxidized | 
(i glean ns ae bee /e-WECS ND eer 15 cents 


CLASP PIN, Large and Midget Sizes with | 
Luther’s Coat-of-Arms in enamel on) 
background of 
Gilt, 25 cents; Rolled Gold, 50 cents; 

Solid Gold, $1.00. 
|GOLD FILLED MIDGET CLASP PIN 


with Luther League (LL) Guard an 
01 Yee ercne  ene RRR ee SRC Ril ee re $1.50 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 

| 1228-1234 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. | 

860 N. Wabash Ave. 


cago 
1617 Sumter Street | 
Columbia, S. C. | 


| 219 Sixth Street 
Pittsburgh 
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VESTMENTS 
for 
CHOIR and PULPIT 
b 
COTRELL and LEONARD 


Est. 1832 Ine. 1935 
805 BROADWAY - - ALBANY, N. Y. 


It seems inconceivable that this fine instru- 
ment can be bought at such a low figure. 
This is made possible through the skillful 
planning and economical construction sys- 
tem of the Wicks Organ Company. This 
saving is passed on to you. 


WICKS ORGAN COMPANY 
HIGHLAND ° ILLINOIS = Sep -U- 
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POCONO PICKINGS 
By the Rev. P. N. Wohlsen 


“Progress in transportation” has been 
one of the siogans of this twentieth cen- 
tury. Great industries have been built and 
thousands of persons have found employ- 
ment. But with the development has come 
a decrease in employment in other fields. 
This fact was definitely emphasized re- 
cently when the Federal Courts ordered 
the Erie Railroad to abandon the road that 
operated from Wilkes-Barre through the 
beautiful Poconos to the Atlantic seaboard. 
Its operation showed annual losses to the 
stockholders and bondholders. Already 
workmen have been engaged to remove 
the tracks, bridges and other equipment 
that had been used in the operation of this 
road for more than a half century. It had 
been the means for the transportation of 
thousands of tons of anthracite from the 
Wilkes-Barre area to the seaboard. With 
the development of the excellent concrete 
highways throughout the Pocono region, 
large trucks have been used to convey the 
coal to the eastern seaboard cities. Where 
formerly most anthracite was hauled over 
this road and the Delaware, Lackawanna 
and Western Railroad, now much is car- 
ried over the highways in large freight car 
trucks. Progress has truly been made in 
transportation; but with it has come the 
unemployment of many men who today 
are beyond the age limit that assures them 
employment. At one time this railroad was 
used to bring excursionists from the cities 
to spend a season in the picturesque 
Poconos. The winding railroad that skirted 
valleys and surmounted hills is no more. 
Many a traveler enjoyed the beautiful 
panorama which was offered. But progress 
in transportation is having its day. 


Progress in the Kingdom 


There is another field in which progress 
is the slogan. In the Kingdom of God men 
are fully aware of the fact that progress 
and spiritual development must continue 
to be made. From reports that come to us 
from the parishes in the Pocono region it 
is apparent that many of our congrega- 
tions have determined upon a program that 
spells progress for the kingdom of Christ. 
Among the outstanding efforts in which 
men are engaged is that which deals with 
the spiritual structure of the Kingdom. 
During the past six weeks committees have 
been actively engaged in a program of 
evangelism in Grace Church, East Strouds- 
burg. A large catechetical class has been 
formed and is now being instructed in the 
Way of Salvation according to Luther’s 
Small Catechism. A group of adults at- 
tends the service each Lord’s Day evening, 
when a series of sermons is being presented 
on the catechism. The Rev. J. S. Kistler, 
the untiring pastor of this congregation, 
anticipates a fine harvest of souls during 
the winter season. He has been assisted 
at the services each Lord’s Day by the Rev. 
A. P. Grammes of Allentown. 


In St. John’s, Stroudsburg, an evangelism 
cabinet is being formed with representa- 
tives from each of the organized groups of 
the congregation, headed by the pastor and 
three members of the vestry. This cabinet 
studies each case of indifferent and care- 
less membership and will, during the next 
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few months, with the co-operation of other 
members, make an intensive effort to re- 
store such persons to active membership. 


Led by the pastor, the Rev. Ralph Hart- 
zell, the members of the Kresgeville con- 
gregation of the Pleasant Valley Parish, 
plan to begin a program of evangelism in 
the rural sections surrounding this village 
in the western end of Monroe County. 
Such activity among the laity assures 
progress for the kingdom of Christ. 


Special Services 

October 8 a large congregation greeted 
Fred L. Coleman, D.D., of the Rajah- 
mundry field in India at a special mission 
service conducted in St. John’s Church, 
Stroudsburg, under the auspices of the 
Women’s Missionary Society of St. John’s. 
Dr. Coleman presented an enlightening 
and instructive message. He congratulated 
the congregation for its fine record of 
meeting its apportionment in full each 
year and for the further interest shown 
by the support of its parish abroad at 
Uppulurru, India. He also rejoiced that 
mission instruction is a part of the pro- 
gram of each organized group in the con- 
gregation, as well as the church school, 
and that one group prepares sacred picture 
booklets which are annually sent as Christ- 
mas gifts to the children of St. John’s Par- 
ish abroad. In this congregation the or- 
ganized groups gather for instruction and 
service, instead of helping to meet the 
budget requirements of the congregation. 


Sunday, November 12, a large congre- 
gation greeted Dr. Barbara DeRemer, of 
the medical corps, in our mission field in 
India. She had made many friends in East 
Stroudsburg while a student at the East 
Stroudsburg Normal School and as super- 
intendent of the General Hospital. During 
her stay in this section, she was a regular 
attendant at Grace Church, East Strouds- 
burg, in which she presented the work of 
the Master in far-off India. Here again 
progress for the kingdom of the Lord was 
in evidence. 


Reformation Sunday 


Reports from the entire Pocono region 
indicate churches were crowded to capacity 
with worshipers on Reformation Sunday, 
when the message of “justification by faith 
alone” was emphasized from the pulpits. 
The congregations connected with the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania report a very 
excellent response to the Reformation Day 
offering for the Philadelphia Seminary and 
Muhlenberg College. 


Material Progress 


During the fall season considerable ac- 
tivity has been shown in the matter of 
renovations of the sanctuaries in the 
Pocono region. Chief among these may be 
noted the special services of rededication 
held in several of the churches of the 
Pleasant Valley Parish, served by the Rev. 
Ralph Hartzell, whose work has borne 
abundant fruit. October 15 the following 
improvements were noted and dedicated 
in St. Matthew’s Church, Kunkletown: 
renovated chancel, installation of chancel 
lighting, dedication of altar, pulpit, lecturn, 
clergy chairs, brass cross, candlesticks and 
altar vases. The sermon was preached by 


Rev. Elton Angstadt, a former pastor. 
The services were in charge of Pastor 

Hartzell and the Rev. Adam Bohner, the 

Reformed pastor of the charge. 


October 22, in the presence of an over- 
flowing congregation, a similar service was 
held in St. John’s Church, Effort, Pa. At 
this service a new lighting system, includ- 
ing spotlights and dimmer system, was in- 
augurated. The sermon was preached by 
John Riegle, D.D., Reformed pastor of the 
Mt. Bethel Parish, and Pastor Luther 
Wahrman of the Lutheran Towamensing 
Parish. 


November 19 the beautiful and churchly 
Lutheran chapel of Salem congregation at 
_ Gilbert, Pa., was rededicated after many 
alterations and improvements had been 
made. These included a renovated chancel, 
an altar built by Robert Shafer, a member 
of the congregation, brass cross and can- 
_ dlesticks, set of green paraments, cassock, 
surplice and stole for the pastor, sanding 
and refinishing the floors, placing new 
' carpet in the chancel and aisles, and paint- 
ing the exterior of the chapel. The sermon 
was preached by the Rev. F. Eppling 
Reinartz, Consulting Secretary on Promo- 
tion of the United Lutheran Church, with 
brief messages by the Rev. Francis Shearer, 

president of the Wilkes-Barre Conference, 

and the Rev. Wilson Hartzell of Grace 

Church, Lehighton, a brother of the pas- 

tor loci. With these fine churchly ap- 
__ pointments there is certain to be progress 
in the spiritual development of those who 
worship here. 
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In St. John’s, Stroudsburg, an automatic 
heat control system was installed during 
the summer, thus affording sufficient heat 
at all times for the organized groups of 
this growing congregation. 


Lutheran Laymen Elected 


At the November elections in Monroe 
County a number of active Lutheran lay- 
men were elected to hold public office. 
Chester A. Meixell, a member of St. John’s, 

_ Stroudsburg, who is active in the Brother- 
hood, was elected to serve as sheriff for 
the next four years. Herman V. Yeager, 
manager of Pocono Manor, who is a mem- 
ber of St. John’s, Stroudsburg, was elected 
to serve on the school board of Pocono 
Township. Edward Gould and Earl Dennis, 
both members of St. John’s Church, were 
elected to serve on the councilmanic body 
of Stroudsburg. The Hon. William I. Hirt 
of Erie, Pa., led all other nominees for the 
office of Judge of the Superior Court of 
Pennsylvania in the Monroe County bal- 
loting. We congratulate these fellow Lu- 
therans and feel sure that they will prove 
good and faithful stewards. 


| 
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The Rev. C. W. Strasser, pastor of the 
large Hamilton Parish, reports unusually 
large attendance at the Communion serv- 
ices as well as the regular services since 
his return to the active work, following a 
leave of absence because of ill health. 


The Rev. Luther L. Lengel is heartily 
- welcomed as pastor of the Mt. Bethel Par- 
ish in upper Northampton County. He 
- comes to this field after a successful pas- 
torate at Freeburg, Pa., and succeeds the 
Rev. S. K. Kistler, who had done splendid 
k in this section. 
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CHRISTMAS PROGRA 


FOLDERS 
in pleasing variety. Six Interesting, New Designs, 
lithographed in soft mellow colors to bring out their 


exquisite beauty, 
PASTORAL LETTERS 


(Ready to mail), Expressing the pastor's friendship 
in just the kind of a message his people would enjoy. 
Hand-drawn lettering. Beautiful designs in colors and 
bronzed, 


OFFERING ENVELOPES 


that invite more generous contributions. 


NOVEL COIN HOLDERS 


Banks, Slot Coin Envelopes, etc, 

Sample packet of these assorted or selected items will 
be a valuable help toward a timely decision. 

Our Catalog of Christmas Helps available, on request. 


Goodenough & Woglom Co. 


296 Broadway, “Box 9, New York, N. Y. 
Since 1848 Church and Sunday School Supplies. 


PHILADELPHIA’S 
Messiah Lutheran 


SIXTEENTH AND JEFFERSON STREETS 
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“The Friendly Church’’ 


(1500 North) 


INVITES YOU TO HER SERVICES 
SUNDAYS: 10:00 A.M. 


11:00 A.M. (WDAS) 
6:30 P.M. Luther Leagues 
7:30 P.M. (Doors Open 6: 30) 
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Unique GIFT BOX 


Attractive - Instructive - Educational 


10 Beautiful Mottoes, 64% x 7% with holes 
Copan: for sewing these wonderful Re- 
igious Texts. A blunt needle and a quan- 
tity of colored yarn to start them. Appre- 
ciated by old and young. In a beautiful 
gift box. Price, 30 cents, postpaid. 


100 PAGE CATALOG FREE. 


A. H. EILERS & CO. 
1124 Pine St. é 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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Herman L. Ekern, President 3 50.00 } $2.85 
MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOT/ 75.00 3 2:78 
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LUTHERAN BROTHERHOOD, Minneapolis, Minn 180,00 5 2.82 
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For LUTHERAN 
Boys and Girls... 


a juvenile plan of insurance at .owest possible rates 
with an automatic convertible feature at age 16. 


LL. Please note in the rate table that the amount o/ 
(nsurance protection increases each year although 
og the annual rate for each age remains the same! To il- 

lustrate, at age 4 the amount of protection is $100.00, increas- 
ing each year until at age 16 it is $1,000.00, but the annual 
premium at age 4 is only $2.76 and remains the same until! 
age 16 when the policy converts to adult insurance. 

Where e.se can you buy life insurance protection for your 
children at such low annual rates? Write today or see your 
loca! representative for complete information. 


LUTHERAN 
BROTHERHOOD 


Legai Reserve Life Insurance for Lutherans 
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THE LUTHERAN 


A daily 
reminder 
of the giver 


Lenoir Rhyne College 


(Co-educational) HICKORY, N. C. 


Lutheran 


Owned and controlled by The 
Church of North Carolina 


United Evangelical 


STANDARD A GRADE INSTITUTION 
Fully accredited by the Southern Associa- 
tion of colleges. 

A.B. and B.S. Degrees. 
Pre-professional, Teachers, Commercial 
and Music Courses. 

Expenses $356.00 to $380.00. 

For information and catalogue, write 
P. E. MONROE, President 


Lenoir Rhyne College Hickory, N. C. 


Mary Garland’s 
older son, Rex, 


was only 18 when 
his letter arrived an- 
nouncing his sudden 
marriage and home- 
coming for Christ- 
mas. How could she 
cancel her hurt dis- 
may and make the 
bride welcome? 


May Sth was a 
sacred day to Pa- 
tricia Prentiss, in 
spite: of her social- 
mbing mother. But 
it turned to a day of 
dread when Thorn 
Bellingham calle 
for the answer to his, 
marriage proposal, 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Phila. 


GOD’S PURPOSE 


every day 
A handy volume of 365 inspirational sermonettes written by distinguished 
clergymen of the English-speaking world. Arranged in calendar form, one 


for each day in the year, one to each page. 


Cloth, 60c; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50 


GOD’S MESSAGE 


365 prominent clergymen have 
chosen their favorite Scripture pas- 
sages. With each as a text, they 
have written a Message that quick- 
ens faith, and brings comfort. 


Cloth, 60c; Limp Leatherette, $1.00; Art Leather, $1.50 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON CO., Winston Bidg., Phila. 


A Spiritual 
thought for 


GOD’S MINUTE 


Here is a marvelous collection of 
365 Daily Prayers, each 60 seconds 
long, written by 365 of the most 
eminent preachers and laymen in 
the world. 


Choir 


Pulpit GOWN S 


Confirmation Robes, Paraments. 
Fine materials, beautiful work, 
pleasingly low prices. State your 
needs. Catalog, samples on re- 
y quest. DeMoulin Bros. & Co. 
1127 S. 4th St., Greenville, Ill. 
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MIDWEST MISCELLANIES 
By Dr. Martin Schroeder 


A WELL-DESERVED recognition of faithful 
service in the women’s missionary cause 
was given by St. Peter’s Church, twelve 
miles northeast of Falls City, Nebr., to the 
four women who on September 7, 1916, 
met to form the first regularly organized 
Women’s Missionary Society within the 
German Nebraska Synod. Two years later, 
in company with two more societies, they 
were among the charter members who 
formed the synodical organization. The 
recognition came in the form of life mem- 
berships in the U. L. C. A. Missionary 
Society. The women so honored, all far- 
mers’ wives, are Mrs. Chris Madowse, Mrs. 
Ernest Michaelis, Mrs. Dora Herschberger 
and Mrs. William Scholl. St. Peter’s 
Church, though far from crowded high- 
ways and graveled roads, under the long- 
time care of Pastor Victor Moeller, is one 
of the liveliest among the smaller rural 
churches. Members and friends of the con- 
gregation are kept informed on the state 
of the church through a printed monthly 
“Messenger.” In spite of local limitations, 
St. Peter’s Church will entertain the South- 
ern Conference of Midwest Synod in 1940. 


St. Matthew’s Congregation, Pleasant 
Valley, Nebr., of the Schuyler Parish, have 
improved their church property by a 
complete renovation of the interior and 
the beautifying of things outside. The new 
gravel paths in the adjoining cemetery 
now give to this little country church a 
very pleasant appearance. The Rev. Henry 
Monnich is their pastor. 


Dr. C. P. Harry, student secretary of the 
U. L. C. A. Board of Education, spent 
October 27-30 with the Lutheran students 
of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln. 
On his first day, Friday, he addressed them 
on “The History and Significance of the 
Lutheran Student Association of America.” 
Saturday was largely spent with local pas- 
tors and the officers of the club in laying 
plans for the ensuing year. The new pro- 
gram calls for a devotional fellowship one 
Sunday each month, beginning with an 
informal mixer and lunch at 5.30 P. M.; 
devotions to follow at 6.30 P. M. The gen- 
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eral theme for the studies will be the 
same as used at last summer’s Ashram, 
“The Faith for Our Day.” Qualified speak- 
ers from the territory will be asked to 
lead the discussions. The host churches, in 
turn, are to provide transportation from 
the campus. These meetings will be inter- 
spersed with socials at the University Stu- 
dent Union, also once a month. Sunday 
night, which marked the Festival of the 
Reformation, a large Luther League Rally 
was held at Grace Church, at which the 
Leagues from surrounding towns were 
present. Dr. Harry brought a well-received 
Reformation message. Refreshments con- 
cluded the day. 


The Rev. Otto W. Heick, Ph.D., pastor 
of Christ Church, Ellis, Kan., has returned 
from his trip to Europe. In Germany he 
was one of the lecturers at the Luther 
Academy in Sondershausen, an honor of 
rare distinction. The Doctor read papers 
on “Church and Nation in the United 
States” and “The Lord’s Supper and Justi- 
fication in Anglican Theology.” The out- 
break of the war found him in Denmark, 
where he spent several weeks and later 
boarded a Swedish steamer for his trip 
back to this country. On the Sunday fol- 
lowing his arrival, the congregation ob- 
served their annual Mission Festival, which 
brought the people together in unusually 
large numbers. Though crops in the Ellis 
country were again short this year, the 
collection was the largest ever; to be exact, 
$201. Special speakers for the day were 
Pastors W. O. Zahlis of Wakeeney, Kan., 
and Lorin J. Wolff of Diller, Nebr. 


The forty-fifth anniversary of the or- 
dination of their pastor, the Rev. Frank 
S. Delo, was made the occasion for a ren- 
ovation of their church and a virtual re- 
vival among the members of St. Paul’s 
Church, Hardy, Nebr. It all began with 
the mere intention of cleaning and sprucing 
up for “the day.” One idea led to an- 
other, and before long they were in the 
midst of re-plastering, painting and var- 
nishing. Though the accomplishment de- 
pended chiefly on donated labor by the 
members, the total cost exceeded $300, 
which, best of all, was all paid when the 
day of rededication came round, notwith- 
standing the fact that the community is in 
the drouth district. St. Paul’s congregation 
now have a church of which they can 
justly be proud. The anniversary itself 
was marked by special music, special 
speakers and a community dinner. Nearly 
two hundred people packed the church at 
each service. President Fred C. Wiegman 
of Midland College, Fremont, Nebr., spoke 
at the morning service, and the Rev. John 
C. Hershey, president of the Nebraska 
Synod, in the afternoon. Both messages 
contributed greatly to the increase of the 
new life which is now permeating this 
sturdy rural congregation. Mrs. Delo can 
claim a just share in the appreciation 
which the Hardy people have shown her 
pastor-husband. 


The seventh annual Midwest Regional 
Conference of the Lutheran Student Asso- 
ciation of America convened November 
3-5 at Dana College, Blair, Nebr. A rich 
program rewarded the delegates for their 
effort in coming. Inspiration, instruction 
and sociability alternated in the three-day 
gathering. Speakers and themes were as 


wy 
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follow: Dr. C. P. Harry, student secre- 
tary, Board of Education, “The Facts on 
Which Our Faith Rests”; the Rev. Philemon 
Smith, Wausa, Nebr., “In Touch with 
God”; President Lawrence Siersbeck, Dana 
College, “Standards of Living”; and Pres- 
ident Paul M. Lindberg of Luther College, 
Wahoo, Nebr., “Sources of Power.” The 
new officers elected are Lowell Johnson, 
University of Nebraska, president; Virgil 
Lundquist} Bethany College, vice-pres- 
ident; Robert Berthelsen, Dana College, 
secretary; and Franklin Shirck, Midland 
College, treasurer. The new regional ad- 
visor is Miss E. Eckhart of Kansas State 
College. Miss Alma Krey of Wahoo, Nebr., 
was appointed alumni secretary and was 
charged to prepare plans for a formal or- 
ganization. The students and members of 
the Midwest Regional Association look 
eagerly forward to the 1940 Ashram, 
scheduled for late August in Estes Park, 
Colorado. 


THE BUBBLE THAT BURST 
(Continued from page 11) 


The bull itself, which had reached Wit- 
tenberg the first week in October, Luther 
was still inclined to regard as a possible 
forgery, so he continued to work on his 
rejoinder, “Against the Execrable Bull of 
the Antichrist,” and on a rejoinder to 
Eck’s attack on his “Letter to the German 
Nobility.” (Von den neuen Eckischen 
Bullen und Liigen.) He challenged the 
pope and Curia to enter the lists, if this 
bull was indeed their work, and admon- 
ished them to repent of their blasphemies 
against God, else he, and all good Chris- 
tians, would regard the Roman Chair as 
Satan’s seat and the throne of antichrist. 
If they continued in their ravings, he would 
deliver them and this bull and their de- 
cretals to Satan for the destruction of the 
flesh, that their souls might be saved in 
the Day of the Lord, “In the Name of 
Him Whom you persecute, Jesus Christ, 
Our Lord,” and at the end repeats: “If 
they condemn me, through their sac- 
rilegious heresies, I will condemn them 
fighting the battles of the Lord.” 


Luther’s Writings Burned 


In the meanwhile Aleander, who had 
been entrusted with the publication of the 
bull in the western portion of the Empire, 
had met with somewhat better success than 
Eck. On the eighth of October he had 
burned Luther’s books (with the addition 
of scholastic books that students had 
slipped in unobserved) in Louvain, and 
on the fifteenth he conducted a similar 
paper auto-da-fé in Liege. In Cologne he 
finally suceeded in meeting the Elector, 
but completely failed to convince him. The 
old Elector had another visitor in that city, 
Erasmus, who on this occasion made the 
famous statement concerning Luther’s real 
offence that flew like winged words all 
over Europe: “Luther has been guilty of 
two sins: he has attacked the pope’s crown 
and the monks’ bellies.” 

The unwillingness of the Elector to co- 
operate did not deter Aleander from pro- 
ceeding with his work. On the twelfth of 
November he held a book-burning in 
Cologne, but the Archbishop, the chapter, 
the city council, and even the university, 
refused to participate. Worst of all was 
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the way the poor papal agent was tricked, 
as not a single book of Luther’s was 
burned, because a lot of worthless old 
volumes had been substituted. At Mainz, 
on the twenty-eighth of November, his 
fortune was no better. The town hangman 
refused to obey his orders, and a mob 
threatened to stone him. The following 
day a fire was finally lighted, but here 
the students outdid those of Cologne, for 
in place of Luther’s books they had sub- 
stituted those of his opponents! Aleander, 
who did not know of the fraud that had 
been perpetrated, could feel that he had 
accomplished his purpose. At least he 
showed very clearly what the intentions 
of Rome were. But those who knew what 
was going on behind the scenes knew what 
Aleander and a good part of the world 
did not yet fully understand: that Rome’s 
power was weakening. It required a 
counter-demonstration to prove that fact. 
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THE LESSON HELP WITHOUT A PEER 


: A 19 
Tarbell's tae 
; me TEACHERS Fas 
'¥Guide jam 


Cloth $2.00 Postpaid } Advocate. 


F. H. REVELL CO., Fifth Ave., New York 


CHOIR GOWNS 


PULPIT VESTMENTS 
HANGINGS - ORNAMENTS - FRINGES 
FURNISHINGS AND SUPPLIES 
Catalog Free on Request. 

The C. E. WARD Co., New London, O. 


Have You Ordered These? 


1940—YEAR BOOK—1940 


Special Features 


The outstanding features of the 1940 Year Book will be pictures of the budgeted 

Boards, and a complete directory of all of the men who have served as members 

of those boards during the twenty years of the U. L. C. A., and the brand-new, 
up-to-the-minute cover design. 


CHURCH CALENDAR 


Appointed Lessons for All 
Sundays, Daily Lessons for 
Home or Church, Liturgical 
Colors and Suggested An- 
thems (dated), Schedule for 
Presentation of Causes. 


STATISTICS 


Parochial—by synods. 
Auxiliary—by groups. 
Institutional—by officers. 
General—in totals. 


YEAR BOOK ig 


DIRECTORIES 
(Up-to-Date) 


Officers, Boards and Com- 
mittees of U. L. C. A., Cor- 
porate Titles (for bequests, 
etc.), Officers of Constituent 
Synods, Institutions — educa- 
tional and merciful—Minis- 
ters, Congregations — geo- 
graphical and synodical. 


Price, 20 cents a copy; $1.50 
a dozen; 25 or more at 10 
cents a copy, delivery extra. 


OUR NEW CHRISTMAS SERVICE FOR THE SUNDAY SCHOOLS 
LOW IN A MANGER 


ly 
Arthar M\ Huffman 
Peapleni 


Pip Pag 
WHIM The Unita Lutheran Peblication Huse 
lu 


By ARTHUR M. HUFFMAN 
A Christmas Service in Four Parts 


Sunday schools will find this a service with the real 
Christmas spirit and having at its heart the real meaning 
of Christmas. There is a complete service and also a good 
selection of familiar Christmas carols. Part I is Opening 
Devotions, with service and hymns. Part II, Children’s 
Exercises, with recitations, hymns, and acrostic for Be- 
ginners and Primary; Part III, The Manger Window, a 
dramatic sketch for intermediates and seniors; Part IV, 
Closing Devotions, with closing service and hymns. 
Price, 8 cents a copy; 60 cents a dozen; $4.00 a hundred. 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 
1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


860 N. Wabash Ave. 


219 Sixth Street 


Chicago Pittsburgh 


1617 Sumter Street 
Columbia, 8. C. 


to attend the Services of 
First Lutheran Church 


GRANT ST., Near SIXTH AVE, 
REV. A. J. HOLL, D.D., Pastor 


SUNDAY 
SERVICES 
9:30 A. M. 
11:00 A. M. 
8:00 P. M. 


MORNING 
SERVICE 
Broadcast over 


PITTSBURGH Visitors Are Invited 
Staa WJAS 


HISTORIC AND ARTISTIC 
ST. JOHN’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 
Charleston, S. C. 
INVITES LUTHERAN TOURISTS 


Services 11:00 A. M. and 8:15 P. M. 
George J. Gongaware, Pastor 


THE LUTHERAN CHURCH OF 
THE REDEEMER 


Rev. John L. Yost, D.D., Pastor 
731 Peachtree Street 


SUNDAY SERVICES, 11:00 A. M. 
“A Church with a Message” 


WHEN IN ATLANTA, GEORGIA, VISIT 


FAITH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


’ ALFRED L. GREWE, Pastor 
2831 Kingshighway Memorial Blvd. 


When in St. Louis, Missouri, visit 
SUNDAY SERVICES 10:45 A. M. 


Welcome to Los Angeles, California 
. ’ and to 


THE FIRST 
ENGLISH 
LUTHERAN 
CHURCH 
3119 W. Sixth St. 


David R. Huber, 
D.D., Pastor 
In the heart of 


the Wilshire 
district. 


Morning Worship 
11: 00 A. M. 


St. Paul’s Lutheran Church 


Sixth & Market Sts., Wilmington, N. C. 


Welcomes Lutheran Tourists 
On Coastal Highway—U. S. Route 17. 
SERVICES 11:00 A. M. and 8:00 P. M. 
WALTER B. FREED, Pastor 


The Improved Wright 


Rolling Canvas Curtains 


Used in Sunday Schools, chapels, etc., to di- 
vide class rooms. Easy and simple to operate. 
Sound-proof as wood partitions. Economical. 
Now in use in many churches. It is the most 
successful rolling partition obtainable. 

Large Velour Curtains a specialty. 

For prices, recommendations, and other 
particulars, write to 


WRIGHT & GAMBER, Lebanon, Pa. 
John G. Wright, Prop. 
“Endorsed by Leading Architects” 
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A Backfire at Wittenberg 


What was going on in the western part 
of the Empire did not reach Luther’s ears 
till the end of November. When he heard 
what had taken place and the impression 
it made on the outside world, he began to 
gather decretals for a counter-combustion. 
When Spalatin told the Elector of Luther’s 
intention, the latter interposed no objec- 
tion, for he himself had been very indig- 
nant over what had taken place at Cologne. 
Suddenly, on the evening before, or early 
in the morning of December 10, Luther 
made up his mind that the proper time 
had come. On the morning of that day he 
had Melanchthon post a notice on the door 
of the parish church, inviting “All friends 
of evangelical truth to assemble at the 
Chapel of the Holy Cross, outside the city 
walls, where, according to ancient apostolic 
custom, the godless books of papal law and 
of scholastic theology would be burned.” 
His first intention was to burn only the 
canon law. It was not till he was prepar- 
ing to set out for the Elster Gate that he 
finally, probably at the suggestion of Agri- 
cola, included a printed copy of the bull. 

The place selected for the burning was 
the rubbish dump of the city. When the 
fire was lighted, he first consigned to it a 
copy of the canonical law and the “Summa 
Angelica” of Angelo de Chiavasso, which 
was followed by about a dozen volumes 
written by Eck and Emser. Finally, with 
prayer and trembling, Luther approached 
the fire and cast into it the little volume 
containing the printed bull, with the words, 
spoken in a low tone of voice: “Because 
thou hast confounded the truth of God, 
may God confound thee today in this fire.” 
Only a few of those present knew what 
this last volume contained, or understood 
the words he spoke, 

The following day he informed the stu- 
dents, about four hundred in number, who 
had gathered to hear his regular lectures, 
that the time of decision had also come for 
them. It was either hell or martyrdom. 
The eternal damnation of hell threatened 
them if they did not take up the combat 
with the antichrist principles of the papal 
church and carry it through till their last 
breath, and marytrdom threatened them 
if they had the courage to take up the 
fight. 

What made the greatest impression on 
his contemporaries, and what in Luther’s 
own mind was of the greatest importance, 
was the burning of the canonical law. Here 
were the roots of the upas tree of a false 
papal authority that was growing up to 
heaven, spreading out over the world, and 
threatening to poison all Christendom. The 
act of protest had the desired effect, be- 
cause from this time on the burning of 
Luther’s books served only to advertise 
them and increase their sales. What he had 
done had completely robbed these exhi- 
bitions of papal authority of their force. 
The dramatic burning of the canon law 
and the papal bull was a defiant chal- 
lenge that: made the common people un- 
derstand as nothing else could have done 
that papal authority and papal threats had 
lost their terror; that truth was to prevail 
over the false claims of papal power—that 
the bubble had burst! 

Aleander himself bore witness to the 
results when he reported to Rome on the 
eighth of February 1521, “All Germany is 
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in open rebellion, The battle cry of nine- 
tenths is ‘Luther.’ For the rest, in case 
they are not concerned about Luther, it is, 
‘Death to the Roman Curia.’ ” 

To this day Rome has neither forgotten 
nor forgiven the bursting of the bubble. 
In an odd way this was recalled in a re- 
cent canonization of a new saint (Peter 
Canisius, b. May 8, 1521). Both in the 
statement of the Congregation of Rites 
concerning the canonization (April 1925) 
and in the Breviary office for his feast 
(April 27), in Lesson IV, we find this ref- 
erence: “Peter Canisius was born in Nim- 
wegen in the Netherlands, in that year in 
which Luther in Germany by open rebel- 
lion separated from the Church and Igna- 
tius de Loyola in Spain, having left the 
armies of the world, turned himself to 
fighting the battles of the Lord.” 

So Luther is annually recalled by every 
Roman priest in the prescribed devotions 
appointed for the feast of one of the Jesuit 
leaders of the counter-Reformation. 


OBITUARY 
Sarah E. V. Scherer Moser 


Several months ago the body of Mrs. Sarah 
E. V. (Scherer) Moser, wife of the Rev. J. S. 
Moser, was cremated. October 15 her ashes 
were brought from Washington, D. C., to the 
cemetery of historic Friedens Church, near 
Gibsonville, N. C., and placed beside the grave 
of her father, the Rev. Simeon Scherer. The 
following children were present at the buriai 
services: Charles, Dr. James, Ruth, and Mrs. 
Grace Willis. It was the request of the de- 
ceased to have her body cremated and the 
ashes buried beside her father, to whom she 
was devoted, 


RESOLUTIONS 


Prof. Juergen Goos, D.D. 


We, the members of the Board of Directors 
of the Lutheran College and Seminary, in ses- 
sion at Saskatoon, note with profound rever- 
ence that, since the last meeting of the Board, 
Prof. Juergen Goos, D.D., has been called by 
death from the sphere of his earthly labors to 
a higher service in the Church Triumphant. 

We are impressed with the fact that, in His 
infinite mercy and goodness in dealing with 
His people, our Father in heaven granted to 
the Church for so long a time the life and 
labors of such a stalwart among His saints; 
and we would render thanks to God, in a 
humility for such grace. For twenty-six years 
Doctor Goos was a member of the faculty of 
the Lutheran College and Seminary, serving 
also for some time as director. It was largely 
due to his foresight and courage that the Mani- 
toba Synod ventured into the field of theological 
education. He was the father of the college 
and seminary and served the institution with- 
out a break until his death. In historical and 
systematic theology he was a recognized au- 
thority among conservative scholars and he 

laced the stamp of sound and consistent doc- 
rine not only on the members of his classes 
but on much wider circles of the Church. His 
place within the Church in western Canada 
was unique. , 

We would hereby give expression to our sense 
of great loss and of our sympathy with the 
sorrowing widow and family in their bereave- 
ment. ay the Lord Jesus Himself, Ou, 
His Holy Spirit, reveal to us all the infinite 
wisdom of God and grant in rich measure His 
comforting and sustaining grace. 

On behalf of the Board, 
G. A. Heimann, Pres. 
G. Poetzsch, Sec. 
Saskatoon, Sask., Canada, 
November 7, 1939. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Cooper, William M., from 555 Jamestown Ave., 
Philadelphia, Pa., to 456 Green Lane, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Huffman, A. M., from 1015 Gratz St., Knoxville, 
hag to 211 Emoriland Blvd., Knoxville, 

enn. 

Meister, Robert L., from 241 Worthington St., 
Fe ge Ohio, to 1119 Grasser St., Toledo, 

0. 


Soler, James, from 169 Manhattan Ave., New 
York, N. Y., to 763 Prospect Ave., Bronx, 
New York, N. Y. 

Sopko, James, from 6159 University Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill., to 315 Lincoln St., Waterloo, Iowa. 

Yerian, S. H., from 4341 W. 59th Place, Los 
Angeles, Calif., to 4427 W. 59th St. Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


THAT WILL 
_ PLEASE 


No. 300 


MINIATURE GOLD 
CROSSES 


Midget size crosses are becoming increas- 
ingly popular for daily wear in men’s lapel or 
on women’s frocks. Well made, these crosses 
come complete with artistic wheel-screw, which 
holds the cross firm and prevents loss, The pin 
for women is complete with safety-catch. 

The crosses with ring attachment may be used 
on chain or ribbon. 


Ideal for inexpensive gifts or rewards. 


Three-Eighth Inch Clasp Pin with 
Safety Catch 


No. 8420—Gold Plated—30 cents; $3.00 a dozen. 
No. 8638—Solid Gold—75 cents; $7.20 a dozen. 


Cross — with Ring 


No. 8438—Gold Plated—15 cents; $1.50 a dozen. 
Size, 3 inch. 

No. 9189-C—Gold Filled—25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 
Size, 42 inch. 


Quarter Inch Button 


No. 9363—Gold Plated—15 cents; $1.50 a dozen. 
No. 9668—Solid Gold—50 cents; $4.80 a dozen. 


Three-Eighth Inch Button 


No. 8418—Gold Plated—25 cents; $2.40 a dozen. 
No. 9902B—Solid Gold—60 cents; $6.00 a dozen. 


No. GD-1. For those wanting a miniature lapel 
cross, priced still lower than No. 9363 listed 
above. Its edges are die-cut instead of stamped, 
giving a clean-cut appearance, heavier gold 
plating, special protected back screw-nut. 


Price, 
10 cents each; $1.00 per dozen; $7.50 a hundred. 


860 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


9363 8418 8438 8420 
9668 9902B = (653) 8638 


No. GD 1010 No. GD 1012 
No. GD 1020 


No. 5194 


THE UNITED LUTHERAN PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228-1234 SPRUCE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
219 Sixth Street, Pittsburgh 
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GOLD FILLED 
CROSSES and CHAINS 


1/20-10K 24K FINE GOLD FINISH 


In plain or engraved styles, put up in attrac- 
tive gift box. Chain length. 164% inches (an 
18" length can be furnished on request). 


No. Size Description Price 
300 5gin. Engraved as illustrated .............. $1.20 
303 5gin. Plain (otherwise as No. 300).... 1.10 
302 %in. Engraved as illustrated ............ 1.40 
305 Yin. Plain (otherwise as No. 302).... 1.20 


No. 5828 


SOLID GOLD 
CROSS AND CHAIN 


Chain Length, 1642 inches. 


No. Size Price 
5828 34 in. $4.00 


THE LORD’S PRAYER 
BIBLE LOCKET 


(WITH CHAIN) 


An appealing emblem for personal wear in 
the form of a realistic appearing miniature 
Bible. With a midget cross design backed by a 
field of stipling suggestive of a morocco bound 
Bible, or with midget cross mounted on mother- 
of-pearl. 


The words of the Lord’s Prayer are inserted 
in the inside of the two halves of the locket. 

This locket is made up with an 18-inch chain, 
both being gold-filled—1/20 of 12-carat, and 
mounted for gift presentation in a red plush 
and gold edged two-piece jeweler’s box. 


No. GD-1010. Gold-Filled—Size, 34 x 4%, 4% in. 
$2.00 

No. GD-1020. Sterling Silver—otherwise as No. 
No. GD-1012. Gold-Filled, with Mother-of- 
Pearl mounting otherwise as No. 1010...... 3.00 


SOLID GOLD CROSSES 


With Ring for 
Watch Chain or Cord 


No. 


With Heavy 
32-Inch Silk Cord 


No. 
Reaagiaaiveasieh fH 5186C 1’’ 
eG 


Each 


5188C 1 9/16” 
6.50 5194C 134” ...... 
6.50 (Suitable silk cord, 
7.50 thin and heavy diam- 
“Bowe eter, 10 cents a yard.) 


5187 1 3/16 
5188 1 9/16” 
5194 134”... 


1617 Sumter Street, Columbia, 8. C. 
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LUTHERAN CLERGYMEN 


ONE THE OTHER 


Became a chaplain in the Became a Lutheran pastor. 
United States Army. Served After 30 years of service, 
30 years, retired on a pen- retired and was granted a 
sion of pension of 


$3,500 a Year $300 a Year 


CHAPLAIN PENSION [pe 
PASTOR PENSION == 


IS IT JUST, that we, the Church, should pay our retired ministers about one-twelfth as 
much as we, the Government, pay our retired army chaplains? 
A FULLY PAID APPORTIONMENT WILL HELP OBVIATE THIS INJUSTICE 


The Board issues annuity bonds at a liberal rate of interest and pastors and attorneys are asked to 
call the attention of their parishioners to these bonds and to suggest the Board as an institution 
worthy of remembrance in their wills. 


The Board of Ministerial Pensions and Relief 
OF 
THE UNITED LUTHERAN CHURCH IN AMERICA 


709 Muhlenberg Building Philadelphia, Pa. 


